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second, a sewching discussion of the art of fiction Narrow 12mo, 
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THE ENGLISH WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT 


Edited by Grorce Hersert PALMER 


It is very fitting that Herbert. in wh se work the purest poetry and the most devoted piety are mingled, should have been treated with such 
fidelity and taste as characterize this incomparable edition. 

Professor Palmer has added a worthy introduction, which. together with the notes, makes this the most complete, and critically speaking, 
the final edition of Herbert's works. With 29 photogravure and half-tone portraits, views, and facsimiles. In three volumes, $6.00 net, Carriage 
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“ He has contributed largely to a knowledge of the subject, and those to whom this matter of legislation will be left in future ~ 
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The Week. 


The Civil Service Commissioners are 
at it again, sticking their noses into oth- 
er people’s business. It is true, Francis 
E. Baker, United States Circuit Judge 
for Indiana, violated one of the Fed 
eral laws he was sworn to enforce by 
making postal clerks pay 5 per cent. ot, 
their salary to the Republican campaign 
fund of 1902; but when he has en- 
forced so many laws, can’t he break one 
now and then just by way of aiding 
the glorious Republican party? Folks 
may think that there was something 
mean and contemptible in making a poor 
postal clerk borrow money to pay over 
his $30 or $50, but Judge Baker and 
George W. Plunkitt see the thing in a 
different light. They know it is far 
better that every least clerk should go 
into debt than that their respective par- 
ties should be defeated, and they are 
naturally not willing to let a little thing 
like the law stand in their way. As if 
their action were not mean enough in 
itself, the Civil Service Commissioners 
go out of their way to cast a slur on 
the judge and a very worthy law by 
saying that the statute of limitations 
is the “only defence which can be op- 
posed to the charge’! Well, why shouid 
it not be? Isn’t it on the statute-books’” 
Haven't Congressman Lucius Littauer, 
the New York canal ring, and a host 
of other lights, including at least one 
insurance president, got out of trouble 
by resorting to it in time of need? 


The report of H. H. Schwartz, special 
agent of the Government Land Ottice 
sent to investigate entries on the Sho- 
shone forest reserve in Idaho, should be 
published and distributed as ‘The Land 
Grafter’s Hand-Book.’ It covers an even 
one hundred claims in one township; and 
its brief paragraphs, ending always with 
the refrain, “has never lived on the 
land,”’ show the wide range of infection 
from the land-grabbing fever that has 
raged throughout the West. At the head 
of Mr. Schwartz’s list marked “Exhibit 
A” is this brief statement: “J. P. 
O’Brien, claiming land in section 19, is 
the general manager of the O. R. & N. 
Co., and resides and has his headquar- 
ters at Portland, Ore. He has never lived 
on the land.” At the head of the list 
marked “Exhibit B”’—including thirty 
members of the “Slate Creek Settlers’ 
Association”’—is the name of James 
Boaz, claiming land in section 17, who 
is a saloonkeeper of Wallace, Idaho. He 
“has never resided on the claim.” A 
milliner, a dentist, an ex-mayor, a “train 





butcher,” a carpenter, a cigarmaker, a 
policeman, a dance-hall proprietor, a 
lawyer, a railway conductor, a miliman 
a miner, and so on, to the end of the list 

apparently no one was free from the 
danger. How did these one hundred 
claimants attempt to fulfil the residence 
and improvements requirements of the 
law? Mr. Schwartz's report says of the 
Slate Creek Settlers “There is a small 
log-house or cabin on each of the above 
claims. Most of the cabins were built 
by William Fisher on a genera! contract 
at $25 each. They were never worth $25 
in labor and materials. These 
claimants, with one or two exceptions, 
all voted in the towns where they lived 
and not in the precinct where the land 
is situated, and not in the precinct where 
they should have voted if they had given 
their residences as that of the land 
The report is an elo- 
quent comment on the solicitude of Sen- 


claimed by them.” 


ator Heyburn for those Idaho pioneers 
who are “hewing homes out of the wil- 
derness,”” and who are being robbed by 
the “forest reserve cranks” at Washing 
ton. 


Anybody could have foreseen that the 
demand for an_ 18,000-ton 
would speedily be followed by the cry 
that we must have one of 19,000 tons 
lest the nation be subjugated by the Phil- 
istines. We confess to a little surprise, 
however, at finding that the demand for 
the 20,000-ton vessel has already be- 
gun. It has been started by Com- 
mander Bradley A. Fiske in an article 
in the Proceedings of the Naval Insti- 
tute, to which he gives the humorous 
title, “Compromiseless Ships.” He is 
satisfied that in a 20,000-ton war ves- 
sel no compromise between armor, guns, 
and machinery would be necessary. His 
ideal battleship will have “sufficient 
speed, sufficient armament, and sufficient 
power to whip any ship of any probable 
enemy.” So it might, for about one year 
or until Englandand France had launch- 
ed vessels of a similar type or of 21,000 
tons. This game will not stop because 
Commander Fiske is satisfied with his 
20,000-ton vessel. Admiral Dewey is al- 
ready insisting on an 18,000-ton boat be- 
cause England and France would go our 
last creations of 16,000 tons one better. If 
we did not know Commander Fiske’s 
excellent reputation as a scientific offi- 
cer, we should be tempted to regard his 
paper as a charming bit of sarcasm, par- 
ticularly as he plans for a speed of only 
eighteen knots. Yet one of the reasons 
why our two new battleships, the Mis- 
sissippi and Idaho, are declared obso- 
lete before they are finished, is that 
their speed is only seventeen knots, and 
they cannot keep up with their consorts. 


battleship’ 








Nation. 


Not content with his slap at 


navy boomers by his praise of our 
defences, Secretary Taft proposes to tak: 
sharp issue with his chief in the matt 
of army promotions—if Washington d 
patches are to be trusted The Pre 
dent, it will be remembered, wishes to 
have officers advanced not by seniority 
as at present, but by selecting for ad 
vancement the brightest men and th 
hardest workers in their grades H 
public declarations to this effect hav: 
done a good deal to unsettle the army 
and have brought about a very warm 
discussion which has revealed the oppo 
sition of a great majority of the army of 
ficers. They are convinced that 
method of selecting can be devised which 
will not sooner or later be improperly 
influenced by politics, nepotism, or so 
cial entanglements. 
pears now to have come to their point of 
view, and to lean to the plan, long advo 


Secretary Taft ap 


cated in these columns, of weeding out 
the drones and the unworthy by severer 
discipline and by difficult examinations 
for promotion. 
ination, is what the army needs Time 
has shown that 
Roosevelt was all wrong in his efforts 


Not selection, but elim 
Assistant-Secretary 


to remedy the naval engineering situa- 
tion; it is to be hoped that he will in 
this case defer to the judgment of his 


Secretary of War. 


After all, it seems that Amer'’can 
fishermen do care whether or not New 
foundland furnishes them bait It will 
be recalled that, over a year ago, Sen 
ator Lodge, in discussing a possible re 
taliatory measure against us for our fail 
ure to ratify the Hay-Bond treaty, as- 
serted stoutly that American fishermen 
could get all the bait they wanted at 
Gloucester and Eastport, and keep it on 
ice. Now, however, when the Gloucester 
men are actually at Bonne Bay without 
bait, and when Newfoundland is empha 
sizing her determination to seize the 
vessel of any captain who violates the 
provisions of the “bait law,” we see Son- 
in-law Gardner, the Senator's special! 
envoy in the House of Representatives 
from Gloucester, posting off to Washing- 
ton to see what help he can get. It was 
all very well for Premier Bond to com- 
plain that Newfoundland had for four- 
teen years been giving the United States 
greater privileges than England herself 
enjoyed without any reciprocal advan 
tage. Of course, that was but evidence 
of our tariff wall’s skilful construction 
When a benefit could flow in unobstruct 
ed, and yet meet an air-tight valve when 
it tried to flow out, the contrivance wags 
admirable. But when the beneficent In 
flow is checked there is a great row. The 
“Convention of 1818” is appealed to, and 
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Secretary Root is asked to see if some- 
thing cannot be done. Now is the time 
for Senator Lodge to start his great bait- 
refrigerating plant. 


Along with the annual bankers’ con- 
vention, delegates of the country’s trust 
companies and savings banks meet for 
separate discussions,and the topic which 
last week at once came up at Washing- 
ton was the danger involved in the pres- 
and supervision governing 


ent lax law 

those institutions. Safecuarding of 
fiduciary business is expected from New 
York State as it is not from a score of 
other States where banking experience 


and conservatism are less developed. 
When, therefore, it can be said that trust 
companies of this State, holding eight 
hundred million dollars of demand de- 
posits, are allowed by law to invest de- 
posited money in ways by law forbid- 
a bank (real estate and stocks, 
for without restriction), and 
that no requirement of any cash reserve 
is made by law, then it is easy to guess 
what may be the situation in the young- 
er sections of the country. The commit- 
tee reporting pointed out that in four 


Ohio, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 


den to 


instance, 


States 

Virginia—there is actually no supervi- 
ion of trust companies. It is a very 
grave question how far supervision in 
many other States is worthy of the 


The president of the trust com- 
while not endorsing 
incorporation, de- 
clared emphatically: “I do want to go 
on record as advocating frequent and 
rigid official examination, whether State 


name 
convention, 
Federal 


pany 


the 


plan of 


or Federal.” 


The convention had much to say of 
the Federal charter plan, to which Sec- 
retary Shaw drew particular attention 
in his last annual report. After pointing 
out the possible dangers from these com- 
panies, he proposed to give them “the 
of incorporating under Federal 
with corresponding supervision”; 
argued that “if such right were 
more conservative would 
themselves thereof, and 
others to cultivate 
conservatism.” The force of this argu- 
ment did not appeal to us very strong- 
| since the companies thus incorporat- 
have to give up 
broad powers for privileges much 
limited In the case of the na- 
tlonal banks, the exclusive right to cir- 
culate notes was an inducement to Fed- 


privilege 
law, 
and he 
extended, the 
probably avail 


this would compel 


ing would certainly 
very 


more 


eral incorporation, and, as a rule, the 
powers of the banks remained as they 
were under the old State charters. But 
whether the Federal plan is feasible or 
not, we do not consider it a solution of 
existing problems. What is needed is 
strict and careful revision of the State 
laws governing these institutions, and 
equally strict enforcement of public sur 


pervision. If this is not obtained in pil 
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regions where the operations of this type 
of companies are extensive, we shall 
have our day of reckoning in good sea- 
son, and it will be one to remember. The 
most astonishing thing about the pub- 
lic attitude on this question is that any 
one with the faintest knowledge of our 
banking experience in 1837 and 1857 
should for an instant imagine the pres- 
ent system to be safe. 





At the close of August, when money 
could still be borrowed at the very iow 
rates which had prevailed for a tweive- 
month, the New York bank position was 
the weakest, and the surplus reserve 
the lowest, reached at that date in a 
years. Although the cash in 
banks was $54,000,000 below 
year, loans were $45,- 
000,000 greater; easy credit had ab- 
sorbed, in one or another type of 
enterprise, an exceptionally large part 
of the market’s ready capital. The ap- 
proach of harvest-time, with the trade 
requirements consequent on the huge 
crops, foreshadowed extremely large in- 
terior demands for money. The expec- 
tation has proved correct. For the first 
time in three years, Wall Street has 
passed through a genuine “money 
squeeze.” The interior’s demands have 
drained away money from the New York 
bank reserve. The 25 per cent. ratio of 
that reserve to deposit liabilities has 
been kept good only by drawing gold 
from Europe, at a rate of exchange 
which hardly warranted such imports, 
and, apparently, by some jugglery with 
the statements. Day-to-day loans in 
Wall Street have gone as high as 8 per 
cent., and now bring 6—the highest rate 
for the season since the severe strain 
of 1902. 


dozen 
our city 
the preceding 


Rhode Island is promised a lively po- 
litical campaign this autumn. The Dem- 
ocrats have nominated for Governor Dr. 
Lucius F. C. Garvin, who held the office 
for two terms, but who was swept out by 
the Republican tidal wave of last year. 
His popularity is proved by his two suc- 
cesses in a State normally Republican, 
and by the fact that in 1904 he was de- 
feated by only 856 votes, while Roose- 
velt’s plurality was 16,706. He appeals 
to the electorate of Rhode Island as a 
man who is virile, honest, an uncompro- 
mising opponent of the Aldrich-Perry- 
Brayton ring, and a champion of Consti- 
tutional reform. His campaigns, though 
dignified, have always been vigorous. In 
public meetings and in open letters he 
has fearlessly denounced the corruption- 
ists who have made the politics of his 
State a cesspool. He has pointed out 
the malign alliance between the Repub- 
lican ring and the traction interests that 
have fastened upon Rhode Island like a 
jeech. Above all, he has, in season and 
out of season, labored for the one reform 
which is pragnant with al! others, a new 
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Constitution. Under the present anti- 
quated instrument, a score of little rotten 
boroughs return a majority of the State 
Senate and block all legislation which is 
hostile to the ring. The Governor, 
without the power of veto, is almost 
helpless. The most that he can do is to 
rouse public sentiment through his mes- 
sages and addresses, 


Mr. William M. Ivins’s nomination by 
the Republicans of this city, viewed in 
itself, would have made it at least pos- 
sible to retrieve a situation grown well- 
nigh desperate. Here is a candidate for 
Mayor of undoubted capacity, of large 
acquaintance with municipal affairs, 
who, in 1886, was, as an independent. 
Democrat, exposing the inner corruption 
of Tammany in alliance with certain 
Republicans, and was ferociously at- 
tacked for it by the Tribune, in lan- 
guage which that newspaper would not 
care to reprint to-day, and which we 
will not pain it by recalling. But what 
followed on his nomination shows that 
the Republicans are not going into the 
campaign with either seriousness or 
good faith. Their proceedings in the 
matter of county and borough nomina- 
tions have all the appearance of a 
debonair recklessness, affronting the 
intelligence of their own party deliber- 
ately, in the full purpose of inviting de- 
feat. Not content with spurning Je- 
rome, therein flouting the advice and 
urgings of Mr. Ivins, the Republican 
machine has given us in his place Flam- 
mer! And as if to match the Tammany 
McGowan, it has dug up a Duffy! This 
is a farcical business. fith it the Odell 
machine abandons the last pretence of 
earnestness or decency in this canvass. 
The reasons given for refusing to en- 
dorse Mr. Jerome are of the flimsiest. 
He had declined to make a specifically 
“anti-Tammany campaign”! That means 
simply that he had declined to be si- 
lent about Republican bosses and Re- 
publican corruption. Mr. Jerome has 
been consistently an independent candi- 
date for reélection, going directly to the 
people without first going on his knees 
to a boss. As we felt from the start, 
that was a defiance of machine tyranny 
which the tyrants could not forgive. 
They have not dared to attack Jerome 
openly, but they have set their minions 
secretly to work to crush hiro if possi- 
ble. 


Mr. Ivins’s open letter to the other 
candidates for Mayor is vigorous and di- 
rect. His promise to continue in office 
for his full term, and not to be a candi- 
date for any other place whatever, will, 
we trust, provoke McClellan into a simi- 
lar declaration. Mr. Ivins clearly real- 
izes that in accepting a nomination from 
the Odell-Halpin machine, he has laid 
himself under grave suspicion among all 
decent men. His announcement that he 
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will be absolutely free from boss or par- 
ty contro] is thus of unusual significance 
If he will actually maintain himself in 
“absolute independence of every organ- 
zation and individual,’ will conduct the 
city’s business “without regard to par- 








tisan considerations,” and will complete- | 


ly ignore “all merely national party” 
lines, he will give New York what it 
most needs at present. His challenge to 
McClellan and Hearst to meet them inp 
public debate is not likely to be accept- 
ed. Hearst is not an effective speaker. 
McClellan will hardly care to defend 
on the stump such an appointment as 
that of Oakley, or to explain how it 
happens that Murphy in Manhattan, 
McCarren in Brooklyn, Haffen in the 
Bronx, and the most disreputable ele- 
ments of Greater New York generally 
are among his enthusiastic supporters. 
If the Mayor were anxious for a joint 
debate with any one, he would lose no 
time in closing with Mr. Coler’s specific 
charge that he first tried to crush Mc- 
Carren, as a disreputable politician, and 
then, finding he could not, fell upon his 
neck. 


There is a trite moral to be drawn 
from the tragic end of Armitage Ma- 
thews, but we shall merely point out 
that his shocking end, with its im- 
plied confession, is another indictment 
of the Republican organization in this 
city and county. That a man of his 
stamp could ever have been 
with an office at its hands, should have 
been impossible after his first term in 
the Board of Aldermen. That he should 
have actually been Secretary of the Re- 
publican County Committee, is plain evi- 
dence to what depths the organization 
has fallen. To men like Cornelius Bliss, 
Elihu Root, Horace Porter, and a host 
of others who think the salvation of the 
Republic depends on their party’s suc- 
cess, this tragedy should come as an ap- 
peal to their political conscience. How 
much farther can their party sink? How 
much longer are Odell, Halpin, Gruber, 
Quigg, and others to stand for the decent 
Republicans of this city? 


President McCurdy’s explanation to 
the legislative committee makes both the 
end and the means of philanthropy so 
clear that every one will instantly rec- 
ognize the disinterestedness of officers 
of insurance companies. The Mutua! 
Life, said he, is “a great beneficent 
missionary institution,” “participating in 
a great movement for the benefit of hu- 
manity at large.”” Such a concern would 
scorn the idea of encouraging a man to 
pay his premium in the hope that at the 
end of a year he would receive a divi- 
dend. If the policyholder got the divi- 
dend, say $7, he would “go home and 
spend it for cigars and billiards.” Presi- 


dent McCurdy’s real object was “to in- 
sure as many men as possible, to pay 





favored | 
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them at their death, and not during their 
There speaks the 
Rather than 
wealth, 


lifetime one penny.” 
of mankind 


policyholde rs 


true lover 
demoralize with 
McCurdy 


of $1,000,000 a 


President would draw a salary 
instead of a mere 
$150,000, and smoke and 
play billiards all day. Think of the cor- 
nfluence of $7 in the family of 

minister or doctor, and then 
McCurdy 
or one willing to 
pock The new phil- 
anthropy calls for a new edition of that 


year, 


would cigars 


rupting 
a country 


thank heaven that President 


of his relat 


ves, is 


et the accursed gold. 


once popular juvenile ‘Ministering Chil- 
dren.’ The part of hero belongs to that 
sweet young innocent Robert H. McCur- 


dy; and the minor parts may go to the 
McCalls, Alex- 
anders, and Hydes, and their cousins and 


various littl MeCurdys, 


kin by marriage. The little band of an- 
gels was, like the fathers, animated by 
a single desire—to save the world from 


the deceitfulness and peril of riches. 


The annual] report of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway system is an interesting 


test of the practical effect of the Sub- 


way on city passenger traffic. The re- 
port of the street railway company 
for the fiscal year ending with June 


shows total earnings $596,000 below last 
year’s. There are, however, some oddly 
perplexing facts this 
The Metropolitan’s president points out, 
to begin with, that the season of heavy 
prevailed last 
winter, crippled earnings seriously. It 
appears, for instance, that, of this $596,- 
000 shrinkage in earnings, $544,000, or 
nearly the whole, occurred in the three 
months of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, when the blockade was most trou- 
blesome; whereas in June and July pas- 
senger earnings actually increased over 


about decrease. 


snow bloc kades, which 


last year. On the other hand, every one 
knows that winter is the time when 
Subway competition would injure the 


surface lines most seriously, whereas in 
summer, with the open street cars, the 
reverse should be expected. Behind all 
these considerations stands the fact of 
the amazing increase in total travel over 
city railways since the Subway was com- 
pleted. If only the earnings for the 
quarter ended June 30 are taken, it will 
be found that while the street railway 
system lost $62,700 in its gross receipts, 
as compared with 1904, and the Elevat- 
ed $547,000, the Subway earned $1,349,- 
000. But as the Subway was not open 
in those months of 1904, its receipts may 
all be as increase. Deducting 
the losses on the surface and elevated 
lines, it is evident that, in that single 
quarter of the year, some $700,000 more 
was paid in 5-cent fares for local trans- 
portation than was paid a year ago. 


classed 


A tense, suspicious, and timorous 
state of mind is displayed by nearly all 
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the participants in the controversy over 
last May's threatened war between Ge: 
many and France, still raging between 
Germany, France, and England. Princ: 
Billow's the 
inspired by 


interviews, revelations and 
comments Delcassé, the 
semi-official the 
press, all reveal a most unhappy interna 
tional jealousy and distrust. The 
air of frank 


utterances of English 
more 
Prince Billow assumes an 
ness, the more confident are both Eng 
lish and French that he is but 
his duplicity. The 
makes his denials, the less are 
lieved by the German press. British as 
surances to the German Office 
are perfunctorily reported to have been 
“satisfactory”; but every member of the 
German Navy League firmly believes, on 
the strength of the avowals of the Lon 
don Times, that England was aching for 
a chance to join hands with France and 
sweep the German fleet from 
Thus the chief stock in trade of 
statesmanship of either country seems to 
be settled suspicion of that of the other. 
Is the true moral of all the 
which the big-navy boomers of every 
land are drawing? 


masking 
stouter Delcassé¢ 


they be 


Foreign 


the sea 
the 


this one 


It would seem as if there must be a 
mistake in the report that, according to 
official returns, only 72,450 
soldiers lost their lives in the war with 
Russia. Otherwise, some of the lurid war 
which the 


Japanese 


correspondence with public 
has been favored must needs be rewrit 

ten. According to this report, but 46,180 
Japanese were killed cutright, while 10 

970 died from wounds, and 15,300 from 
disease; and these figures, it must be ad 

mitted, stand in proper proportion to one 
another. But if the losses were no 
greater, what of all the 
divisions wiped out at Mukden? or of 
the army corps which is supposed to 
have fallen at Port Arthur? Even if 
we were to allow five wounded for every 
soldier killed, the total casualties would 
not be over 276,000, which is not an ey 

ceptionally large figure when the 
perate assaults on Port Arthur and the 
flerce character of the fighting at Nan- 
shan, Liaoyang, the Shaho, and Mukden 
are considered. Certainly no foreigners 
who followed the armies will credit these 
figures. So far as the deaths from 
disease are concerned, they should be 
compared to the 5,000 lives sacrificed in 
our summer campaign with only 275,000 
men in the fleld, as against the million 
or more Japanese who battled for a year 
and a half under the terrible Mantchu 

rian conditions, to bring out the triumph 
of the Japanese sanitarians. Should these 
statistics prove to be correct, the world's 
impressions of the struggle will have to 
be sharply revised, and Japan wil! be 
open to congratulations that the number 
of lot lives is comparatively small. Al- 
80, we shall have to change our ideas 
about the deadliness of modern weapons 


brigades and 


des- 





ON SHIPS 


doubt that 


sidential « 


\“ ith the 


Mt 


congress of 


Would Shaw 


1 Hine a 


iisheries, or 


rood taste 


example, he gave 
this hint of his method of getting Con- 
“No difficulty is 
verand 

iently 


‘ er exe ienced in pt neari 


/ In « ‘ words, by skil 
ands in the 


romises 


f the Treasury at a 


making both 
should 
Mr 


pet 


. . 
finance 


t serie mind But then, 


indidate than 


wallowed in the 
elt-cont letion of a protectionist 
country 


into a 


envy of 


or 
pro 
Secretary Shaw 


prot . to) be the chief of those who 


tariff, and he 
the 


meht to know 4 it opinion framer 


expr a It was 
i prote ionisat view that the 


uld be isolated com 


mercial he hohe t would grow. Con 
the wish that 
thre cean bounding wu were ene of 
them 


no ip could ro 


iorred foreien product 
Yet it is in 


tl inspired that 


name of a 
Mr 
artificially 


the protection 


Shaw would have 


a marine created to go in 


addre to the 
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mar- 


search of “new and important 


kets”! 

There is always a comic as well as in- 
structive aspect of the impotent anger of 
protectionists at finding that they have 


taxed American shipping out of exist- 
ence. They remind one of a man who 
has fed and drunk himself fat and putty 


and short-winded, and who falls into a 
rage when that cannot 
win a free-for-all foot race in competi- 


he discovers he 


tion with trained athletes. The writs 
of protection do not run upon the 
high seas. There it is the best ship 
that wins—and the best ship is the one 
that is built with the greatest skill and 
economy, and sailed with the greatest 
intelligence, care, safety, and profit 
Once let a nation admit that it cannot 


compete on equal terms, and it may as 
It may squander 
in subsidizing inferior or too ex- 


well quit the business 
money 
pensive vessels, and keeping them afloat 
for a time, but the inevitable crash will 


come in the end. The sea is free to 
all. Protection sinks like lead as soon 
as it leaves the land. Within your own 
coasts you may screw up the cost of 
materials and of labor, and handicap 
nventiveness and _ enterprise, while 
diminishing their rewards, by a _ back- 
ward and corrupting system of tariff 
taxes, but if you doit, you must be 
content to renounce the blue water. 


There the wholesome law of competi- 
tion has free sway, and the survival of 
the fit is the rule. To listen to Secre- 


tary Shaw, one would think that ships 
were never built except by Govern- 
ment aid; yet, at the very moment he 
was speaking, the largest and latest ex- 
ample of modern marine architecture, 
the Amerika, was setting sail for our 
hores, the product of brains, not of 


bounties, the result of ingenuity and ex- 
perience applied to seafaring, owned by 
a company which built up a great 
fleet absolutely without subsidies. 

We share to the full the desire to see 
the American mercantile marine restor- 
ed to something like its prestige before 
navigation laws 
from the But we must 
conditions squarely. No trick 
of subsidy will be of any lasting bene- 
fit The nation has got to get rid of 
some of its “protected” flabbiness if it 
is going really to compete for the com- 
of the not, as 
Secretary Shaw would try to 
brace itself up for the contest by another 
stiff horn of protection. We have not 
the slightest doubt that American ability 
and mechanical aptitude and executive 
capacity the task of 
building and operating a mercantile fleet 
none; but first they must be 
given an object; the have 
ome promise of return cargoes; the fet- 
ters upon American industry forged by 
must be stricken 
The exuitant stand-patter may be 4 


has 


protection and stupid 


drove it seas. 


meet the 


mercial mastery ocean 


have it, 


are adequate to 


oar ond to 


ships must 


the protective system 
off 





but he will never 


sublime spectacle, 
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stand on the bridge of an ocean steam- 
ship. 


THE SORROWS OF THE OPTIMIST. 

One of the significant of 
time is the dejection of our old friend, 
the optimist. It is but a few years since 
his voice was heard in all parts of the 
land, and his cheerful loquacity had 
shamed every pessimist into respectful 
silence. In industry, in finance, in poli- 
in religious and social affairs, the 


signs the 


tics, 
reign of the optimist was absolute; and 
at his command the people were ready 
to laugh every carper out of court. 

In industry, it will be remembered, 
the advent of the Trust promoter had 
banished competition and introduced the 
reign of that kindly and sympathetic co- 
operation which Mr. Perkins has re- 
cently declared to be the very life of the 
insurance Panics were to be 
abolished, and industry was to be scien- 
tifically “integrated” in a manner that 
should defy the forces of industrial de- 
were told, a 


business. 


pression. In finance, we 
new era had been introduced, in which 
the old rules were not to apply, while 
the teachings of past experience should 
count for nothing. Our financiers, their 
eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, were filled 
with boundless optimism concerning the 
value of securities, or undi- 
gested, and banished the last vestige of 
the old and pessimistic methods of ap- 
Sympa- 


digested 


praising commercial assets. 
thetic coéperation, with Christian char- 
ity for human frailties, prevailed uni- 
versally in dealings between the promot- 
er who supplied the watered stocks, the 
banker who agreed to underwrite them, 
and the insurance companies that fur- 
the which the deals 
were carried All hands were 
trustees as they 


money by 


through. 


nished 
agreed to be as good 
conveniently could; and it did seem that 
the coming of the financial millennium 
could not be long deferred. And this, 
or course, the optimist hastened to pro- 
claim in season and out of season. Pres- 
ident Alexander contributed to the At- 
lantic a roseate description of the new 
methods of caring for the funds of wid- 
Mr. Schwab, in the 
American, severely 

Sage for expressing 
the order of 
while Chauncey 


ows and orphans; 
the North 
castigated Russell 
concerning 


pages of 
doubt new 
industrial 
Depew ! 
The same 
the political world. 


society; 





spirit pervades all 


By assuming “new 


genial 


duties and responsibilities” in the East 
we all became model citizens at home. 
When it was rumored that graft still 


existed in the Executive departments at 
Washington, optimists Payne and Wil- 
son declared the reports to be mere “hot 
air’; so that our complacency remained 
undisturbed. Then Dr. Hale assumed 
his duties as Senate chaplain, and dis- 
covered that his flock‘was composed of 
pure-souled children of God, who had 





; 
- 
: 
} 
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mongers. It was clear, therefore, that 
national political life was on a higher 
plane than ever before in our history; 
and we were urged to inaugurate an era 
of good feeling, in which cruel crit- 
icism of public men should disappear 
and all should take a hopeful view of 
the policies of the Republican party. Not 
to be outdone, sundry members of the 
clergy gave thanks to God that such an 
opportunity had come to spread the 
blessings of our civilization and relig 
When, they 
asked, had God ever given a nation such 


ion in the benighted East. 


a noble mission or such enlightened and 
righteous rulers? 
But visions of Paradise su nearly re- 


gained were rudely shattered in 1902 
when most unexpectedly the bottom fell 
out of the stock market. 


had gone wrong with the new plan for 


Something 


abolishing hard times, and pessimism 
as profound as the optimism of 1901 
suddenly took possession of Wall Street 
Then the lid was taken off from the 
Post-Office Department, and an unsavory 
mass of wretched scandals was revealed 
at Washington. 
ular magazines instituted a systematic 


Straightway the po}; 


investigation of the darker nooks and 
corners of American life, and published, 
month after month, unpleasant stories 
of lawlessness and graft in city, in State, 
in industry. This made at first but lit- 


tle impression upon our indomitable 
optimists, who insisted that the evil was 
They 


were inclined, in fact, to attribute all 


confined to a few sporadic cases 
the trouble to a few “soreheads” and 
“croakers,” and put forth strenuous ef- 
forts to drown out the voices of the pes- 
simists. 

Yet, struggle as they would, their best 
efforts were in vain. The Post-Office 
revelations were followed by the expo- 
frauds; and 
hardly had the courts begun work upon 


sure of the public-land 
a new batch of Senators and Representa 
tives when the scandals in the Agricul- 
tural Department came to light. Mean 
while, outside of official circles, some 
eminently respectable insurance graft- 
ers had fallen out with one another 
and begun to wash their dirty linen in 
public. In vain did Mr. Depew assure 
the people that the troubles would soon 
be “adjusted,” and that the 
would speedily be “stronger than ever 
before’; vainly, too, did insurance mag- 
nates of other companies protest that 
not a suspicion of graft could a‘ttach to 
their own methods of doing business. 
Revelation followed revelation. Saddest 
of all was the discovery that the chief 
of the optimists, the genial Depew, was 


equitable 


among the meanest of the grafters. 

The Nation has been sometimes accus- 
ed of pessimism: and it is true that, 
prior to 1902, when the optimist reigned 
triumphant in the land, this paper did 
express doubts about the immediate 
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been cruelly maligned by the rumor- coming of the 


Nation. 


millennium which was 


‘ xpected to follow the new developménts 


in industry, finance, and “world-poli 
tics.” Indeed, in the exulting of the 
optimist we Saw reason for the most 


But in the process 


Serious MIsglivings 


f 


of heart-searching and house-cleaning 


now in progress, the Nation perceives 


only happy auguries for the future It 


Was the loquacious optimist who led us 


into the moral quagmire; now that his 


voice is silenced even temporarily, 


there is hope that we may give heed to 
wiser counsels and retrace our steps to 


the Sale, 


if narrow, highway of financial 


and political integrity. Perhaps from 
our recent experiences we may yet learn 
where and how to erect some fences that 
will prevent the future traveller from 
straying off in the bad company of the 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 
To say that the English-speaking 
has iost its greatest surviving rep- 
resentative by the lamented death of 
Sir Henry Irving is to tell but a small 
part of the truth. It has lost also the 
connected it with the days 
when the stage was yet « ipable of in 
spiring the respect of intelligent men and 
women; lost the influence of illustrious 
example, and the inspiration of a force 


whose tendency was, almost invariably, 


During the last few years several 
have on their decease been 
Their 


departure has created a certain void 


great actors 


praised, mourned, and forgotten 


it is certain that they have thus far no 


successors; but inasmuch as, in most 
instances, they stood for nothing but 
their own fame, their death, however de- 
plorable, did not assume the character 
of a general calamity But with Sir 
Henry 
him existed the essence of the ideal the- 


Irving the case is different In 
atrical spirit—the spirit that was charg- 
ed with a sense of responsibility, with 
a conviction of the tremendous scope 
and limitless possibilities of the drama 
as an agent of intellectual and moral 
good in the form of entertainment, and 
an ambition to restore the stage to a 
dominant among the arts; 
and with him that spirit, the spirit of 


high endeavor as opposed to the greed 


position 


of mere commercialism, has, it is to be 
feared, vanished. It is true, of course, 
that his life-work was nearly done, that 
he was meditating an early retirement 
from the stage which he had adorned 
for nearly fifty years, and that, latterly, 
failing health and cruel losses had com- 
pelled him sometimes to subordinate the 
claims of art to the need of a com 
petency for his old age: but even when 
he descended to popular melodrama as 
a sort of inevitable concession to a de- 
bauched ‘public taste and the inexorable 
demands of sordid speculative manage- 
ment, he yet contrived to invest these 








performances with a dignity and a 
nificance pecull to his own pr 
tions, and redeemed them fro 
charge of bei: ether trivia 
vulgar. There fine illustration of 
this capacity which he had for elevat 
the scene, when |! noble and t 
figure of Dante tel some sort of 
poetic value to the zen and he y 
ingenuities of the er Si ou 

His great service to the tage f 
course, Was done dur.ng the mem 
years of his management at the | 
Lyceum, Which became the Mec 
telligent playgoers from all | 
world. There he took up the work wt 
was laid dow! almost in despall \ 
Macready and resumed wit yond 
ful success, by Phelps at Sadi WW 


With the labors of the itier he w 

well acquainted At me me for a 
brief period, he shared in them, and it 
was in the Shaksperian precincts of the 


ington, doul 


once despised Is ytless, that 
he found the inspiration which later on 
was to lead him to wealth and fam 
That this inspiration was deep in | 
cannot be questioned It is no 

whim or vanity that could induce an 
who had won prosperity i 


Wathias to 


actor 
parts as Dighy Grant and 
risk both fortune 
a character as Hamlet, From the first 


his aim was to command success by the 


ind reputation in such 


general perfection of his representation 
rather than by his own individual im 
personations. No man, probably, knew 


own complete inade 


Romeo and 


better than he his 
quacy for such characters as 
Claude 
did not hesitate t 


Velnotte, for instance, but he 


undertake them, in 


the hope that the general excellence of 
would compensate 
Perhaps he wo ! 


have been wiser if he had ent 


the performance 


his own deficiencie 


some of these parts to players better 
suited to them, but he 


be credited with the courage which en 


must, at least 


abled him to dare all 
His career, at its best, was one long 


demonstration of the fallacies of the 


abominable “star ystem, to which he, 
too, at the last, was compelled to hav 


recourse Wonderful as were many of 


his acting triumphs, it is neverthele: 
true that some of his most notable pr 
ductions at the Lyceum owed their sur 

cess quite as much to his associates as 
to his own efforts. H's own renown aw 
an actor still rests mainly upon his ex 
traordinary ability in eccentric and ro 
mantic melodrama. It was in such part 
as .JLouis XI Vathias. and Malvolio 

to mention only a few type that he 

He wa 


great also in parts of high intellectua 


was seen at his best 


upremeé 


and spiritual quality, including Ta 
priestly studies as Becket and W 

In his spectacle of “Faust,” the mental 
quality of his Mephistopheles gave 
weight to the whole trivial show. His 
7 


Hamlet, too, was full of intellectual bril 


liancy—perhaps a little too full-—while 
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sadly deficient in real tragic power. His 
Vacheth, was but a_ variation 
upon his Mathias. His Richard III. was 
a superb embodiment upon the intellec- 
but weak in its 
illustrations of a 


again, 


tual and cynical side, 


and 
be continued indefi- 


tragic moments; 
similar kind might 
In short, Irving was not a great 
tragic actor, ranking in this respect be- 
low Edwin Booth, Phelps, or Macready; 
but he by virtue of 


directions 


nitely 


was a@ great actor 


his eminence in many and 
his supereminence in some. 

It is, however, as the greatest of all 
modern actor-managers that he will 
known hereafter in the chronicles of his 
He found the stage in hopeless 
time 


be 


period, 
disgrace and collapse, and for a 
raised it to a position of admiration and 
respect. He showed how 
to be formed, how they ought to 
be directed, and the 
modern scenic art could be applied to 
the illustration of literary masterpieces. 


He raised not only the condition of the 


companies 
ought 


how resources of 


but the social position of the per- 
He himself assum- 


stage 
themselves. 
rank 

before, 


formers 
unheard of 
the knight- 
his worth 
For al- 


ed a social almost 


among actor and 
hood which 


lent it no additional emphasis 


acknowledged 


most a generation he has been the ex- 
emplar of all that a manager ought to 
be: and long indeed ig it likely to be, 
judging from present appearances, be- 
fore we shall look upon his like again. 


THE CENTENARY OF TRAFALGAR 
One hundred years ago, on the 21st of 
Trafalgar; and as 
the vantage-ground 
of the dimly discern 
that no battle of the nineteenth century 

not Waterloo, not Sedan, not Solferino, 
was charged with such 

the development of 
world's civilization. Yet the learned 
cholar of a thousand years hence who, 


October, was fought 


we look back from 


present, we may 


Koniggeritz 
for 


not 
consequences 


earching into the history of our age, 
hould chance on a store of French 
newspapers for the year 1805, might 
search them through and through and 
never suspect that so much as an ea- 
ragement between two frigates had oc- 
curred rrance, or rather her ruler, 
Napoleon, chose to pass over in com- 
plete silence the great event that had 


taken place on the Atlantic Ocean; and 
that silence tells us that the significance 
was immediately realized. 
the event, the less 
him to ac- 


of Trafalgar 
The 


Napoleon's 


more significant 
pride allowed 
knowledge it 
Notwithstanding his despotic methods, 
notwithstanding his cruel abuse of war, 
there is a penetration, a prophetic in- 
sight about Napoleon's political percep- 
that every intelligent 
student of He saw what 


appeals to 
his history. 


fhons 


we, a century later, marvel at as a new 
the 
political arena. 


continents merged into 
He was pre- 


all 


one great 


thing 
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pared, one hundred years ago,to deal with 
the Indus as the strategic turning-point 
of the globe; and this is what we deem 
the most startling novelty in the latest 
diplomatic achievement of our own day. 
He was prepared to conquer by placing 
himself at the head of an army of 
Asiatics, while we, at the beginning of 


| the twentieth century, are still agog at 


Great Britain’s foresight in making of 
an Asiatic power her equal ally. He 
perceived that, in world politics, to use 
our present phrase, the control of the 
sea is decisive, and that control he set 
to work to obtain. 

In that attempt he failed, and the rec- 
ord of his failure is inseparably con- 
nected with the name of Nelson. That 
is why the name of that great fighter 
and sailor is surrounded by a halo of 
veneration by his countrymen. It was 
he, and what he stood for, that made 
the British Empire possible. Nelson 
belongs less to history than to the Im- 
perial tradition; he represents an ideal 
more than a subject for historical re- 
And it is best so. Not that the 
allowed him to repose 
had scarcely been laid 
marble tomb that so many 
reverently visit in St. Paul's Cathed- 
ral, before Southey wrote his life and 
told the public that its hero was 
of the earth earthy. Since then con- 
troversy has raged, and during the last 
fifteen years with great bitterness. 
professors have lost their rea- 


search. 
historians have 
in peace. He 
in the 


Learned 
son over Nelson, have slung ink on hia 
behalf, or in his condemnation, with the 
zeal of pamphleteers. Passion rivalling 
that of medieval theology has been dis- 
played over the interpretation of his 
least fortunate actions. But the great 
British public remains calmly indiffer- 
ent to the disputes of the historians, and 
clings faithfully to its hero. 

In truth, Nelson, as he appears to the 
observer, is a somewhat 
disconcerting figure. This little flaxen- 
haired, one-eyed, one-armed man hardly 
helongs to the nineteenth century. If 
Napoleon was modern, Nelson was Eliz- 
He would have taken the 
Victory straight into the midst of a 
French fleet with as cool unconcern as 
Grenville steered the Revenge for the 
Felipe and her consorts. His 
mouth was ever full of exaggerated sen- 
timent, chiefly of hatred for the enemies 
of his country, of ardor for his coarse 
enchantress, Emma Hamilton. In such 
sentiments he was as whole-souled as a 
Viking, as blunt as a boatswain, and it 
ig dificult to forget that he enjoyed 
having the head of a Jacobin pickled, or 
that he gulped down with childish van- 
ity Lady Hamilton's outrageous doses of 
flattery. But what all matter? 
‘Lhe great fact, the fact that remains, Is 
that in those supreme moments in which 
the destinies of men and of nations are 
decided, he had the genius that com- 


dispassionate 


abethan. 


San 


does it 





pels victory. It was not force, but gen- 





ius, for in most of his great battles he 
was outnumbered; and although Na- 
poleon, as is generally forgotten, still 
possessed a great fleet of battleships 
after Trafalgar, he acknowledged after 
that decisive test the superiority of 
Great Britain on the sea—her superior- 
ity in genius. 

What was the nature of this supreme 
quality in Nelson, of the quality that 
focussed in him the whole fighting effi- 
ciency of the Saxon, of the Dane, and 
of the Norman? In the first place, 
he had the ordinary skill of the seaman 
highly developed. The landsman still 
wonders at his calm confidence in the 
early hours of the 21st of October, 1805. 
On the horizon hung the long line of Vil- 
leneuve’s sails crossing the Victory’s 
bews. The wind was very light; the 
ships crept but slowly over the water. 
Nelson’s problem was so to direct the 
course of the British fleet as to strike 
the French line in the centre and divide 
ii at that point. How delicate and un- 
erring his judgment was, is shown by 
the fact that, two hours before the Vic- 
tory got within cannon-shot, he closed 
his telescope, and, turning to Captain 
Hardy, declared that he had now done 
all that could be done, and that it re- 
uained for his captains and sailors to 
do their part. He gave practically no 
more orders from that moment, and it 
is recorded that the fleets eventually 
canre into contact precisely as he had 
intended. 

In seamanship Nelson had peers; he 
had none in his fighting instinct. He 
never accepted the defensive; he always 
sought out his enemy; he was ever 
careless of victory or defeat, content to. 
get within range and to pour forth all 
the damage and destruction of which he 
was capable. And that, after all, is the 
whole secret of successful war. High in- 
telligence will help the nation that is 
driven to this last arbitrament, but the 
supreme quality must ever be determin- 
ation to destroy the enemy. It is just in 
the matter of this mental attitude that 
the shadow of a doubt crosses the mind 
as to Lee’s conduct of the army of 
Northern Virginia; it is at all events 
clear that in this respect Stonewall Jack- 
son, and not his great commander, was 
the exact counterpart of Nelson. — 

Fortunately, the opinion of the peace- 
ful citizen is now, in all countries, of 
more weight than in times gone by; 
war appears less necessary, more criim- 
inal. At the same time we are evident- 
ly not yet out of the period when the 
struggle for national existence must still 
be the crucial test of every commu- 
nity. Some communities, indeed, are 
faced by problems that make war prob- 
able at a period more or less near, and 
among such communities, unfortunate- 
ly, is England. British civilization—and 
in the largest sense our own country 
represents its most advanced form—has 
spread its benefits ostentatiously over 
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the globe. It has carried with it not 
only increased happiness for all men, 
but increased wealth; and that wealth 
is viewed with envy. During one hun- 
dred and fifty years one thing alone has 
maintained untouched this greatest of 
all factors in the advance of human- 
ity, and that thing is the British fleet. 
England has occasionally lost sight of 
this fact, though never for long. But 
the ships are not everything, as Na- 
poleon found to his cost; there must 
be a spirit behind them. It is that 
spirit which England looks for in the 
tradition of Horatio Nelson. 

And so on the hundredth anniversary 
of the battle in which Nelson fell in vic- 
tory, the British Navy League distrib- 
utes far and wide patriotic pamphlets and 
shilling souvenirs carved from the old 
oaken timbers of the ship that carried 
the British admiral on the brave day of 
Trafalgar. And those whose business 
it is to comment on passing events at- 
tempt to point the moral. That task 
will have been accomplished in this 
place if attention is once more directed 
to the fact that there are two Nelsons, 
cne the subject for historical investiga- 
tion, the other a national hero, the em- 
bodiment of a national ideal. It is this 
sccond Nelson whose festival is now be- 
ing observed by our cousins over the 
water. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS ON 
JAPAN'S 


ENGLAND OF 
TRIUMPH. 


LONDON, October 4, 1905. 


During the war with Russia, Japan has 
commanded the deserved and all but uni- 
versal sympathy of England; but English- 
men who have at last, though very slow- 
ly, begun to appreciate the marvellous char- 
acter of Japan’s sudden rise to a place 
among the great Powers of the world, have 
allowed astonishment to banish 
sober and—to judge from the 
tone of our press, whether gathered from 
the most sensational of daily newspapers 
or from the gravest of quarterly reviews 
—have hardly turned their attention to- 
wards the astounding and perhaps lasting 
effects which may flow from an extraor- 
dinary and unforeseen event. 

One immediate effect of Japan's triumph 
is visible to every one. The attitude of 
England in the East has undergone a 
change. English statesmanship now re- 
lies for the maintenance of our Eastern 
Empire, not upon England's isolated and 
unaided strength, but upon the force deriv- 
ed from an intimate partnership between 
the two strongest of naval Powers. The 
Japanese navy has rivalled the triumphs 
of English seamanship, and the navies of 
England and Japan are now united, by the 
bonds of a treaty, as one force, prepared 
to defend Japan on the one hand and 
the Eastern possessions of England on the 
other against all assailants. This great 
naval league is a new thing in the history 
of the world. The statesmanship which 
has created it has aroused the almost 
unanimous app!ause of England, and is, we 
are told—I doubt not with truth—as pop- 
ular in Tokio as it is in London. So com- 


gratified 
reflection, 
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pletely has English public opinion endors- 
ed the action of the English Government 
that a ministry which is apparently los- 
ing its hold upon the country, is deemed 
even by its opponents unassailable as re- 
gards the Japanese alliance. Yet this ad- 
mired stroke of statesmanship is itself a 
the theories and claims of mod- 
The alliance which binds 
together the fortunes of Great Britain and 
Japan was no result of parliamentary de- 
bate. It was the work of statesmen who 
did not in this matter consult either Par- 
liament or the electors, but exercised (no 
doubt with the assent and approval of 
the King) one of the most striking of roy- 
al prerogatives. The treaty-making power 
gtill lies with us in the hands of the ex- 
This is a point well worth con- 

by constitutionalists who sup- 
erroneously enough, that prerogatives 
crown which are rarely used are 


Satire on 


ern Democrats. 


eculive. 
sideration 
pose, 
of the 
dead. 

Japanese victories have already changed 
popular ideas as to the Bast. The no- 
tion, sanctioned by many eminent thinkers, 
had obtained currency that Eastern states 
were stationary; the belief, justified by the 
experience of many generations, that in any 
conflict between an Eastern and a European 
Power victory must fall to Europe, had as- 
sumed the character of an incontrovertible 
dogma. These ideas have now, in the opin- 
ion of most Englishmen, been proved erro- 
neous. One Eastern state has fallen into 
the line of European progress, and has 
progressed more rapidly and perhaps ad- 
vanced further in the arts of civilization 
than many European countries. Japan has 
adopted the latest forms of constitutional 
government, and has seized hold of the 
political ideas prevalent in the most pro- 
gressive countries. Japan has assuredly 
shown a preéminent capacity for turning to 
inventions of every civilized 
community. Japan, again, has defeated on 
land and on sea one of the most powerful of 
European states. No doubt the change of 
feeling produced by striking events is far 
from entirely rational; a revolution of be- 
lief is always mixed up with a mass of 
exaggeration. People to whom, even two 
or three years ago, it seemed absolutely in- 
credible that Japan should be able to 
resist the attack of Russia, now appear to 
assume that Russian power is a thing of 
the past, and that the forces of Japan 
will turn out in every contest an ever vic- 
torious host. But the question with which 
we are concerned is not the validity, but 
the existence, of certain opinions; and no 
candid observer can doubt that, for the 
moment, Englishmen at any rate are filled 
with astonishment and admiration at the 
achievements of their ally, and believe that 
Japan not only has achieved an immense 
triumph, but has also reversed the course 
of history, and forced us to form a quite 
new estimate of the triumphs, not only in 
but in all the arts of civilization, 
that may be achieved by an Bastern state. 
This new belief may, indeed, turn out a de- 
lusion; but a faith firmly embraced may, 
even though it rest on delusion, produce, 
for a time at lcast, as many miracles as a 
creed which rests on the most certain and 
the most reasonable grounds. 

Nor is it in the world of action—in the 
sphere, say, of diplomacy or of war—that 
the success of Japan is likely to produce 
the most extraordinary, and it may be the 


account the 


arms, 
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English: 
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hardly possible to s ik } 
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that 


policy of 


who at pres 

Japan must px ‘3 nm 
and 
degre« There runs thr 


virtues, possess such virtue n ‘ 
very rare 
Pnglish 
that there 
found in Japan, 
that all 
which is 


society a curious idea |! 


are good and great mon to 
which is true en h 

good and great 
And 


which obta 


Japanese are 


assuredly fals« with 


idea is connected another, 
the that 
with virtues greater than those to be found 
in most European 
tries, have 
all other States, 
tues of their 
fled trust in the 
inconsistent all the 
tory, and al! inf: 
from the knowledg: 
human nature. 

If there be doctrine of 
which philosophers may accept the essen 
while rejecting the form, it is the 
of original sin. The life and 
ner thought of Japan are at 
ly unknown to us. I 
to admit that the 
Japanese people 


readiest acceptance the Japar 


and Christian 
like the 
faults 
This 


virtues of our allies 


not, inhabitants 


as well as vir 


own sort of unqua 
with 


the 


lessons of h 
rences to be drawn 
and observation of 


one theological 
dogma 
truc the in 
present equal 
willing enough 
the 


special char 


am 
peculiar history of 


has produced 


acteristics well worthy of respect or rev 
erence. This one may not only arimit, but 
hold to be almost certain But the vir 
tues, no less than the defects, of Christen 
dom, are themselves the outcome of a long 
and complicated history, and of traditions 
political, moral, and’ religious, in which 
our allies have not shared. It is folly 
assume that a people whom we scar 
know, possess, in combination with thr 
noblest characteristics of their own, every 
virtue which we rightly hold to be the 
product of the philosophy, the jurispru 
dence, the ethics, and the religious ideals 
which make up the realization of Christen 
dom. This unbounded admiration excited 
by the heroic efforts of the Japanese to 
protect the independence and extend the 
power of their country is certain, in thr 
long run, to promote imitation of Japan 
ese habits and institutions. 


But the matter does not end here. Eng 
lishmen have hitherto tacitly assumed that 


progress is identified with Christianity, and 
also with ideals derived from Greece and 
Rome. But Japan is a country which 


while claiming and obtaining a place among 
the great civilized powers of the 
has been uninfluenced by the history 
the literature of Judea, of 
Rome. There is a sense, 
Christendom has less in 
civilization of Japan than with the civil 
zation of Mohammedan 
conceivable that the rise of 
tian State will tell in many 
thoughts of Christendom? 
that the ethical and religious influence of 
Japan will, in all European 
countries which derive their 
from Europe, be vastly increased by 
existence of that genera! disintegration of 


world 
and 
Greece, or 
indeed, in wi 
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beliefs which is a marked phenomenon of 
ir ‘ But this tople of too vast 
ee pl 1 a character to be dealt 
vith t the end of a letter, the aim of 
which will be accomplished if any readers 
he Nation should be convinced that the 
triumph of Japan not only ts an astonish 
wcurrence but Is also an event big 
with unfore n and unknown consequences 
I may | illowable to add that this 
written n no pirit of host lity 
England's new ally. The present writer, 
mmon with mo other Englishmen, 
! hed h resistance of Japan to 
Ru i uzgression with ympathy, and, 
rther belleve that, against the errors 
mn t 1 by the Unionist ministry, must 
! uirly the boldne ind the wisdom 
with which M Balfour and his colleagues 
! ymstered and rengthened the alli 
! ween England and Japan 
AN OBSERVER 


THE BCONOMIC HESITATION IN ENG- 


LAND 

DAWLISH, Devon, September, 1905 
Plutarch, discoursing in his ‘Morals’ of 
iffairs of diver inc'ent peoples, de- 
ha I prosperity of the Romans 
be attributed to fortune Not that 
Romar had not great qualities—he 
hem due praise; but, on a number of 
o ) wh 1 he p files, circumstances 
ivored the most wonderfully. The scales 
vere trembling when some trifling event 
h result ¢ human volition turned 
balance on their aide, and they knew 
" » use thelr advantage We moderns 
ul accustomed to speak of fortune as 


" Lua it least when we assume to be 
iking entifically, and we certainly 


vould no hold tru the refrain of the 


Neverthel lisgulse t as we will, we can- 


p attributing excep'ional prosperity, 


ther of a man or a people, to favoring 
| n ind we are even readier to rec- 
m riune as a verdad causa When 


lers the amazing prosperity of the 

English peopl ifter allowing full effect 
erous virtues, there is a great 

' im W 1 can be explained only as the 
It is, of course, super 

uch advantages as their 

per ha their bulwarks of stormy 
iter, w h differ from most fortifications 
uugh the fisheries, to the 
rn nm ippo! ead of being a burden 
Nor need 


Iw n tl material gain, or, perhaps 


" itl i i ( coal and ore 


hould say he absence of loss, arising 

rom moparatiy homogenelty of the 
popul m and the mildness of religious 
roverale ind d flerences It is easy 

) " he yndition with the ab 

‘ e of dyna lisputes and revolutions, 
ay ‘ tbled he ommon people to « scape 
nillitary ervitude which weighs down 

tha clas on he Continen n itself an 
mmen economic advantage That trade 
hould flourish under such circumstances 


jatural, but its prodigious development 
on the whole, to be explained by the re 


val of legislative restraints. Some meas 
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have enjoyed under any conceivable mis- 
government, as Macaulay says; but there 
would have been no such accumulation of 
wealth as has taken place under the policy 
of free trade. 

To be sure, this policy is not commonly 
spoken of as the gift of fortune. It is de- 
scribed as the embodiment of reasoned con- 
vict ons. But, as a matter of fact, the 
reasoned convictions were the property of 
a small fraction of the educated class, and 
the corn-laws could not have been repealed 
had not the potatoes rotted for two years 
n succession in Ireland. The landlords, as 
1 class, were then, as they are now, as 
they always have been and probably always 
will be, bigoted protectioniste; the manu- 
facturers as a class, wanted the taxes that 
hindered their business removed that their 
own gains might be increased, not because 
hey accepted the princ'ple of free trade. 
The common people knew little about prin- 
iples, but they knew that bread was taxed 
ind that they were starving because they 
could not afford to buy it at the price to 
which it was raised, as they were told, by 
his taxation. Their distress was grievous; 
it was not only pitiful, but alarming. Some- 
thing had to be done to pacify, if not to re- 
lieve them; and Peel, with the convictions 
of a statesman, but by what his party re- 
garded as a be'rayal of his trust, took off the 
odious taxes. The relief was immediate; or, 
at all events, the suffering decreased, and 
the post ergo propter argument, always con- 
clusive w.th most men, brought the policy 
of free trade into such favor that it carried 
everything before it Even the landlords 
found their rents presently rising instead of 
falling, and, although perplexed at such a 
mysterious phenomenon, they could not very 
well grumble at being enriched when they 
had anticipated ruin. 

Now the overthrow of protection (or, as 
Mill preferred to call it, the policy of re- 
stricting trade) was perhaps the greatest 
reform that was ever effected without 
revolution. Indeed, it would be hard to 
specify any reform effected through re- 
volution that can be compared with it. 
It was a much greater reform than was 
understood by the mass of the English 
peopl What they wanted was not a 
different principle of government, but 
cheaper food; and they got both. What 
the great leaders in the movement wanted 
was not cheaper food more than a change 
n the principle of government. Cobden 
said it was not the pounds, shillings and 
He, and 
those who worked with him, longed for 


pence that he cared most about 


peace and good will on earth, and they 
knew no better way to promote it than 
to banish from government the practice 
of levying taxes either for the purpose 
of increasing the gains of a few citizens 
at the expense of the rest, or for the 
purpose of diminishing the gains of for- 
elgners, no matter at whose expense. For 
it seems etill not to be clearly understood 
that free trade, during centuries to come, 
perhaps, does not mean the abolition of 
customs duties, but taxation for revenue 
only If government can obtain its nee- 
essary revenue most economically by levy- 
ing customs duties, the free-trader does not 
object. His position is simply that rulers 
shall not tax the many for the gain of the 
few, nor tax commerce in order to inflict 


ment is corrupted, and in the latter case 
international hatred is stirred up. Would 
not Plutarch be justified in calling it the 
gift of fortune that the English people, 
calling for cheaper bread, received not only 
that, but also a principle of government 
more enlightened and beneficent than was 
ever enjoyed by any considerable people, 
under which they have had a half century 
of unparalleled prosperity? 

Nor has fortune ceased to smile on this 
people. Other countries—our own, for ex- 
ample—having adopted an evil principle of 
government, cannot get rid of it. England, 
having blundered, or at least stumbled, in- 
to a sound system, finds it impossible to 
change it; for there are many reasons for 
believing that a majority of the English 
people, even of the better educated, would 
reject the principle of free trade, and 
would abandon the practice, if they could 
agree on any substitute. The landlords, if 
they ever had any doubts, are now protec- 
tionists @ outrance. Cheap transportation 
brought their rents down, and a Liberal 
Government confiscated a large part of 
their remaining wealth by its enormous 
death duties. They would have the corn 
laws back again to-morrow if they could. 
The Imperialists—at least those of the 
Chamberlain type, for there are a few 
who cling to free trade with the invincible 
faith ascribed by Gibbon to the theologians 
who hold to both free-will and predestina- 
tion—can propitiate the colonies only by 
taxes intended to injure other countries. 
Ever. among the manufacturing classes 
there is much wavering. Chamberlain is 
not likely to mistake the sentiment of Bir- 
mingham; and the grievous burden of the 
Boer war taxes has caused profits and 
wages to shrink everywhere. Wotkmen are 
not so comfortable as they were, and they 
are not all indisposed to listen to the ar- 
gument, familiar to our ears, that foreign 
competition is ruining home industry. Talk 
with the people in Westmorland, where 
copper-mining is ceasing to. be profitable, 
and they will tell you that American cop- 
per is brought in at a price which means 
ruin to the English producer. Talk with 
the Welsh people, and they will tell you 
that the French send over slates and sell 
them at prices which mean lower wages, or 
no wages, to the quarrymen in Wales. Go 
to Scotland, and they will point to Gala- 
shiels, where both masters and men have 
been reduced from affluence to poverty be- 
cause of the prohibitory taxes imposed by 
our country on imported woollen goods. 
It is a political truism that when people 
are suffering they want conditions chang- 
ed, and that then is the opportunity of the 
political charlatan. 

What shall we say, then, of the recent 
action of the Trade-Union Congress, at 
which a resolution in support of the prin- 
ciple of free trade was adopted by a vote 
of 1,253,000 against 26,000? This means that 
Chamberlain's proposal to tax bread has no 
attraction for a poor man. It is not easy 
to convince him that he would not have to 
pay more for his bread, or that he would 
have more to pay withal. But there are 
several indications that the Trade Union- 
ists do not hold to the principle of free 
trade, even if they do not favor a change 
of the existing tariff. Indeed, the most fun- 
damental principle of the trade union is the 
same as that of the protectionists—special 
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their ranks shall get no work if they can 
help it; and they insist on having a monop- 
oly of governmental employment. The same 
congress that declared for free trade de- 
clared also that Government should feed 
school children as well as teach them; and 
Henry George's plan of “nationalizing” the 
land, éi. e., confiscating rents, is regularly 
approved by this body. Recently the em 
ployees of the telegraph service demanded 
more pay, threatening members of Parlia 
ment just as our postmen threaten our Con 
gressmen. The Postmasier-General inves 
tigated the case, and it was proved beyond 
question that these employees were already 
in receipt of higher wages than persons in 
private employment doing equivalent work 
He declared that he would not hold office if 
he were compelled to increase the discrim- 
ination in favor of a class even now too 
much favored; but the Radical press, ignor 
ing the facts, roundly berated him, and the 
Trade-Union Congress endorsed the claims 
of the telegraphers. Under such circum- 
stances a resolution commending free trade 
must be regarded as a rather academic dec- 
laration. 

For the present, therefore, the law of 
inertia will prevail. Were the Liberals in 
office, Chamberlain might turn them out and 
try his experiment. But the Conservatives 
are in office without daring to let the ex- 
periment be tried, and when the Liberals 
come in they will certainly not try it. But 
the crisis will come when the Liberals are 
turned out—and it seems impossible that 
they should keep office long. They could 
hardly make up a cabinet out of the dis- 
cordant elements of which their majority 
would be composed. The Irish will help 
only if paid for it. The Radicals are essen- 
tially Socialists; the Daily News lays it 
down that no one who does not favor munic- 
ipal trading shall call himself a Liberal. A 
Liberal ministry would have to pander to 
both factions, and the country would soon 
be disgusted. That thousand million of 
dollars lost in South Africa will continue to 
lessen wages and profits under a Liberal 
Government, and the enormously increased 
military expenditure will yet make the 
weary Titan stagger. It is doubtful if such 
a government would venture to economize 
in this particular; the people seem to have 
eaten of the insane root, and the young 
men are all playing at soldiers. The panic 
which seized the country when Napoleon 
gathered his force at Boulogne has return- 
ed; people dream of invasion, and shudder 
at the thought of possible starvation if their 
enemies should sweep their commerce from 
the seas. MacG. 


MONTALEMBERT. 


PARIS, September 30, 1905. 

The past year in the French Chambers 
and in the French press has been full of 
discussions on the future relations of 
Chureh and State. The Concordat which 
was made by the First Consul, Bonaparte, 
and which is now de facto abrogated, lasted 
exactly a century. The future relations of 
Church and State will depend not only on 
the law which has been prepared by the 
French Chamber, and which will soon be 
submitted, but also on the interpretation 
and application of this law, and on the 
spirit which will animate the future Govy- 
ernments. Cavour’s famous “Libera Chiesa 





in libero Stato” is a fine formula, but may 

an empty word if the State is not In- 
pired by tolerant and generous sentiments 

I have before me a book which has at 
tracted my attention as emanating from a 
man who was for some time in the French 
Chambers, but who is known chiefly as a 
philanthrophist and as an active Catholic 
M. Léon Lefébure, member of the Institute. 
He belongs to a class of laics who have the 
fervor of the Catholic priesthood. His work 
has for its title ‘Portraits of Believers of 
the Nineteenth Century’—to wit, the well- 
known Montalembert; Augustin Cochin, a 
great philanthropist; Francois Rio; and A. 
! The portrait of Montalembert re 
called to me a volume, ‘Montatembert,’ 
written in 1897 by the Viscount de Meaux, 
iis son-in-law, who became one of the min- 
sters of the Broglie Cabinet. (M. de Meaux 





has recently published a remarkable volume 
on the Constituent Assembly of 1870, of 
which he was a member, and on the ad- 
ministration of Marshal MacMahon.) M. de 
Meaux sums up in this way the career of 
Montalembert: 

“He conquered for France a new liberty, 
the only one which has been vindicated 
without violence and practised without dis- 
order: the liberty of teaching He did 
more; a declared enemy of the Revolution- 
ary spirit, but a passionate friend of all 
liberties, he wished to employ these and 
these only in the defence of religion. He 
aimed to give religion a place at the hearth 
of modern society—an enterprise which he 
pursued through many difficulties.” 

Montalembert was born on the 15th of 
March, 1810 His father was an émigré, 
his mother was English. He was a type 
of the union of two races, and always pre- 
served traces of his semi-English origin. 
He was educated by his Protestant grand- 
father, James Forbes, and spent his youth 
in England. His father had taken service 
in India, in the English army, during the 
Empire, and, after the fall of Napoleon, was 
appointed French minister to Stuttgart. 
Montalembert finished his studies in Paris, 
his father, meanwhile, having been made a 
peer. He was in England when the Revo- 
lution of 1830 broke out, made a visit to 
Ireland, which was in as great a ferment 
as France, and, on his return to France, 
joined the literary staff of a new paper, 
L’ Avenir, in association with the Abbé de 
Lamennais and the Abbé Lacordaire. This 
journal never had many subscribers, but it 
made a great sensation; its programme was 
the alliance of religion and liberty. Its 
leaders stood off from the Legitimists, and 
were in favor of parliamentary government; 
they claimed perfect liberty for the Catho- 
lic Church. On his return from Ireland, 
Montalembert wrote: “I am no longer the 
same man. .. . My faith and my fer- 
vent attachment to Catholicism are no 
longer what they were. .. . I have 
gained here ten years of strength and of 
life.” He was a Catholic Liberal, and, we 
may add, a combative Catholic. His com- 
bativeness, and the difficulty of reconciling 
his liberalism with ultramontane doctrines, 
prepared for him an arduous life; and it 
may be said that he struggled always with 
his natural friends as with his enemies. 

He had the natural and invaluable gift of 
eloquence Once, in the House of Peers, 
he said “If you ask me on what occasion 
these convictions were born in my soul, I 
will tell you that it was on the day when 


Il saw, fourteen years ago, the cross torn 








from the chure} Pa ! R 

( y stree i ‘ 

amid the plaud 1 maddened 

This profaned ! 

and I swore 

which the Pe« ‘ very 

When be appea ‘ h 

ber, 1831, before the H e ofl 

firs time I hav 

name which I ca i " v} 

great as the wo h " ‘ } 
There is s hit hicl ! 

faith, and this ait) 4 ) lea 

hearts I have ) , 

my life; I am ready » SA f 

to the great and holy Luse yw 1? 


ledicated myself 
Montalembert did not en mn any 


itical party; he belonged neither 


monarchy nor to the republi h ! 
longed to a universal church But 
were divisions in this chure} Th 


ders of L'Avenir did not long remal: 


ed The doctrine of the paper were ex 
amined in Rome and crit ed; Lams 
did not feel disposed to accept all 
Pope's decisions—“‘this old man, who kn 
nothing of the affairs of the world ! 
who has no notion of th: tate of 
Church, surrounded by men to wil 
ligion is as indifferent as it is to all 
cabinets of Europe imb nu greed 

: counting the peopl or « 
Lamennals wrote these ine to a f id 
from Rome, which he called “a grea 
where not much is found but worn nd 
bones’; he spoke with warmth «¢ ! 
moral desert, of these ruil! whet you 


look in vain for movement, for fait! ) 
love.”” Lacordaire was also in Rom: “ 
Montalembert, waiting for the papal judg 


ment. The doctrines of L'Avenir were 
solemniy condemned in the encyclical 
‘“Mirari vos."’ Lamennals ubmitted, a 
well as his two (friends but in 1834 
he wrote to Montalembert that he aba 

doned his ecclesiastical functior tha 

he had signed the formulas sent to hita 
for the sake of peace, but that h ild 
no longer remain in the Church; that Cath 
olicism, as it was understood | Romé 

seemed to him a dying or dead form. Monta 
lembert and Lacordairs now remained 
alone; they had shown their submission to 
Rome, but they did not abandon their iil 

eral views. Montalembert, especially, be 
lieved in the necessity of reconciling t) 

Church with parliamentary government and 


liberal institutions. 

Under the Government of Louls-Philipp 
from 1843 to 1848, Montalembert wa 
soul of the Catholic movement; after 154* 
he was one of the leaders of a campaign un 
dertaken for liberty of teaching. Curiously 
enough, the law of 1860, which gave liberty 
of teaching to the religious communities, 


} 


under the supervision of the State, was vio 
lently attacked by the Catholic press and 
by a portion of the clergy; Montalember 
was accused of having sacrificed the Church 
to the French University, and he lost some 
of his popularity. He comm! ted a grea 
error at the moment of the Cuup d’'hal 
of December 2 All his friends in the 
French Assembly were victims of !t; they 
were imprisoned and proscribed. The 5 


; the G@l.te o 


ond Empire, at its origin, had 
the nation opposed ‘o it Montalembert's 
name was placed on the list of a 


tive committee, designed by the author o 


consulta 
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he Coup d’Etat and placarded on all the 
walls of Paris. Montalembert went to the 
fiysée on the evening of the 5th of Decem- 
ber. The Prince was very calm and phileg- 
ma Cc a usuai 

‘My mission,” he said, “is to reéstablish 
order in this country You reproach 


me with always speaking of order while in- 
voking constantly the Revolution. But I 
see in the Revolution only the accomplish- 
and the new interests which it cre- 
; I assure you that there is no 
inge in my disposition with regard to re- 
yn and the Pope. I desire their triumph, 
bu tripped of the exagerrations which 
hurt them without helping them.” 


ed facts 


Montalembert left the Elysée still irreso- 
lute The Bishop of Orléans, Dupanloup, 
Father de Ravignan, as well as Lacordaire, 


to rally to the Empire; his 
He 


and when the peo- 


advised him not 


lay friends gave him the same counsel 


disregarded their advice, 


ulted in a solemn plébiscite, 


pi were con 
he urged Catholics not to abstain, but to 
give their assent To vote for Louis Napo- 
leon,’ he wrote in a public letter dated De- 
cen r 12, 1851 is not to approve all he 
has don it is to choose between him and 
h ytal ruin of France My choice is 
mace This declaration, which he regret- 
ed for the rest of his life, did not give 
him any real influence with the Prince; and, 
hre weeks after, he ceased to visit the 
El ysdé He refused a seat in the Senate, 
he was for a time a member of the Corps 
Législatif, but soon understood that there 
was nothing for him to accomplish there, 
and | wrote, when he left it: “Nobody 


have suffered in this cave, 
where 1 spent six years 


vill know what I 
witho air or light, 


og with reptiles.” 


igi 


After his retirement from active politics, 
Montalembert gave himself up entirely to 

erary pursuits, like Guizot, Villemain, 
rocqueville. An article which he wrote in a 
review on England was found objection- 
able to the Government, and he incurred 
ia mdemnation which might have had 
exile for its consequence A few days 
afterwards, on December 2, 1858, the offi- 
cial journal published a note which was 
thus oncelved “The Emperor, on the 
‘ ision of the anniversary of the 2d of 
December has relieved the Count de 
Montalembert of the condemnation pro- 
noul i upon him.” This was by way of 
reminder that he had contributed to the 
establishment of the Government which 


he attacked He did not accept this par- 
took an appeal to a higher court, 
ondemned only to an insignificant 


fir 

| shall not speak of the works which 
Montalember published on monastic or- 
ders and on great saints, but will con- 
fine myself to his public career He 

ioamed up his views, which were at the 

me time religious and political, in these 
word he future of modern society 
depends on two problema: to correct de- 
mocracy by liberty, to reconcile Catholic 

m with democracy.”” He spoke tor the 
laet time in puble in 1863, at the Catholic 

ner of Malines After a very long 
and painful iline he died in Paris on 
the 13th of March, 1870 He was spared 
the torture which would have been Iin- 
flicted on him by the war of 1870 and the 
invasion of France. His figure is so com- 


manding that the other figures traced by 


M. Lefébure fall somewhat into the shade. 
book deserves, 


His however, to be read 
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in toto, especially the chapters which con- 
Cochin, the Christian philanthropist, 
and Rio, thé author of ‘Art 


Chrétien 


cern 
well-known 


( ‘orrespondence. 


JESUS THE GALILEAN. 

To THE EptITor OF THE NATION: 

Warner, in his ‘Jewish Spec- 
the fancy of former anti- 
that Jesus of Nazareth was 
Jew Judea, but a Galilean; only 
could he possess the idealism foreign 
Jew 

ten million Jews of our day 


Sir: G. H. 
tre,’ repeats 
Jewish writers, 
not a of 
thus 
to the true 


Among the 


about nine-twentieths belong to the Ger- 
man and Polish ritual, hardly one-twen- 
tieth to the Spanish and Italian ritual. The 
pronunciation of Hebrew followed by the 
former points them out unmistakably as 
descendants of the Galileans, while the 
latter are the true Judeans, to judge by 
the same token. Thus, if the high ideal- 


ism of the Nazarene, shown in his actions 
and teachings, sheds honor on his special 
the Galileans and their descend- 
benefit the vast 
majority of present-day Jews. 

Yours truly, L. N. D. 


LovISVILLE, Ky., October 11, 1905. 
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SWISS RAILWAY TICKETS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your in the Nation 
of October 12 deserves thanks for calling 
attention to the extremely useful form of 
railway ticket called “abonnement géné- 
ral,”’ issued by the Swiss railways; but the 
information that gives is incorrect in 
almost every detail. These tickets are is- 
for first, or third class, and 
not only for a month, but for two weeks, 
three months or a year. The third-class 
ticket for one month costs forty francs, not 
which is the price of a sec- 
ond-class ticket for the same period. For 
a fortnight the rate is slightly higher than 
one-half the rate for a month. The 
holder may, indeed, travel all day and all 
night, not only on the trains, but also on 
the lake steamers; but the tickets are not 
good on all the roads in Switzerland—those 
from Visp to Zermatt and from Interlaken 
to Grindelwald, for instance, as well as most 
of the mountain roads, being excepted. The 
only red tape to be gone through in pro- 
curing the ticket is the user must 
furnish a photograph of himself, of an ap- 
propriate size, to be pasted on the ticket, 
for purposes of identification. These tick- 
ets can be had at any station in Switzer- 
land, also at the agency of the Swiss rail- 
ways in Milan; at the stations in large cit- 
they are delivered at once; in small 
notice of twenty-four hours is re- 
The convenience of this ararnge- 
is very great, to say nothing of the 
economy. Cook's agents would probably 
profess dense ignorance of the whole mat- 
ter; but the traveller who is no linguist 
will find that a great many of the railway 
officials in Switzerland speak English and 
are reasonably courteous, 

Similar tickets are issued for Belgium, 
for Italy (divided for this purpose into 
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second 
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seventy-five, 
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zones), and for parts of France. Most 
travellers will find them more useful than 
the old-fashioned “circular tour.” 

. KENNETH McKENZIE. 
New Havew, Conn., October 16, 1905. 


Notes. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish di- 
nectly ‘Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter,’ by Theodore Roosevelt; ‘Essays in 
Application,’ by Henry Van Dyke; ‘A His- 
tory of Egypt,’ by James Henry Breasted; 
‘The House of Mirth,’ by Edith Wharton, 
and ‘The Fairy Godmother-in-law,’ by Oli- 
ver Herford. 

The horticultural 
bank, is the subject of W. 
‘New Creations in Plant Life,’ 
published by Macmillan Co., 





wizard, Luther Bur- 
S. Harwood's 
just being 

together 


“with ‘The Character of Renaissance Archi- 


tecture,” by Professor Charles H. Moore, 
of Harvard, profusely illustrated. 

J. B. Lippincott Co.’s announcements in- 
clude ‘Newport: Our Social Capital,’ by 
Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer; ‘Facts 
and Fancies about Java,’ by Augusta De 
Wit; ‘Round about Pekin,’ by Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little; ‘Primitive Art in Egypt,’ by 
Jean Capart; ‘Natural History in Zoélogical 
Gardens,’ by Frank E. Beddard; ‘Figure 
Composition,’ by Richard G. Hatton; and 
‘Saddle and Song,’ an anthology. 

Small, Maynard & Co. have nearly ready 
‘The Fleeing Nymph,’ a new volume of 
verse by Lloyd Mifflin; ‘A Handbook of 
Figure-Skating,’ by George H. Brown; and 
‘John Fiske,” by Thomas Sergeant Perry 
(in the “Beacon Biographies’). 

The Oxford University Press will publish 
immediately an authorized translation of 
G. Schiaparelli’s ‘Astronomy in the Old 
Testament.’ 

George Borrow’s habit of sprinkling his 
works with his assorted lingoes, especially 
the gipsy, without translating the word 
or phrase, prepared a welcome for his 
‘Romano Lavo-lil: Wordbook of the Rom- 
any or English Gipsy Language,’ pub- 
lished in 1873. It is now reissued in very 
open and readable typography by Murray 
in London (New York: Putnams). The 
vocabulary proper occupies about fifty 
pages; the miscellany which succeeds is 
largely bilingual, displayed on opposing 
pages, and embraces anecdotes, songs, dis- 
sertations on the English gipsies and gipsy 
names, on fortune-telling and the metrc- 
politan gipsyries, etc. In the last sec- 
tion, “Kirk Yetholm,” Borrow himself ap- 
pears in one of his inimitable conversa- 
tions, armed with his inseparable umbrella. 
No Borrow library can dispense with this 
book. 

A selection, with decent omissions, of 
‘The Love Poems of John Donne,’ by 
Charles Eliot Norton, makes a delectable 
little volume in the Riverside Press Bdi- 
tions of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. Nor- 
ton supplies also a brief critical introduc- 
tion and some helpful notes. The limited 
number of copies can hardly fail to be 
exceeded by the demand. Brown cloth 
sides and parchment backing have a fit- 
ting archaic simplicity. 

The first five out of seven slender lit- 
tle volumes, ‘Graded Poetry Readers’ 
(Maynard, Merrill & Co.), commend the 
enterprise to teachers and parents, The 
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editors are Miss Katherine D. Blake and 
Miss Georgia Alexander, of the East and 
of the West respectively, whose introduc- 
tion reveals a right conception and is ap 
earnest of judicious execution. There is, 
for elder critics, a pleasant catholicity that 
remembers Lydia Maria Child, Eliza Lee 
Follen, Hannah Gould, William and Mary 
Howitt, and Mrs. Hemans, along with 
Christina Rossetti, R. L. Stevenson, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Emily Dickinson, Eugene 
Field, and J. Whitcomb Riley, and the 
greatest masters of English verse. Beyond 
the first two or three numbers or grades, 
the child can roam at large without much 
attention to the order. The thinness of 
the volume will encourage him to peruse 
it to the end. 

Richard Hildreth’s ‘Japan as It Was and 
Is,’ though written in 1861, has no superior 
as a summary of European relations with 
Japan up to the Perry era. It has been neat- 
ly reprinted in clear type in Tokio (Sanshu- 
sha), even to lithographic reproduction of 
map and title-page, and edited by K. Mu- 
rakawa, who has supplemented the original 
footnotes and enlarged and improved the 
index. Hildreth’s appendices are retain- 
ed. The especial value of this (second) edi- 
tion is that, after every Japanese word or 
name, in text and index (except where the 
editor has been unable to make identification 
because of uncouth spelling), the Chinese 
characters or Japanese kdna are added. This 








is calculated to give much pleasure, not 
only to the Japanese, but to all who 
enjoy the illuminating Chinese picture- 


characters, which tell a story to the eye 
that our types cannot. I is good news to 
hear that Prof. E. W. Clement is about to 
issue a revised edition of Hildreth’s work, 
of which Americans may be proud, with a 
continuation, on the same general princi- 
ples of historical treatment, to the pres- 
ent time. 

Archibald Little, the explorer of inland 
China and author of ‘Through the Yang-tse 
Gorges,’ has issued through the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford (New York: Henry Frowde), 
‘The Far East,’ which is a geographic and 
physiographic description of what was once 
the Chinese world, including Japan. Though 
not a geographer or geologist by profession, 
Mr. Little has been worthily associated with 
the distinguished writers of the Geographi- 
cal Series, of which this book is one. His 
long and intimate personal acquaintance 
with very much of the area of the countries 
described makes full amends for any lack 
of expert knowledge. Although old residents 
in the countries which were once Chinese 
in culture, but are now so only traditionally, 
may discern here and there inaccuracies, 
and what in themselves might be glaring 
errors if set forth in historical monographs, 
yet these are not of the sort which affect 
the author’s conclusions or the general ac- 
curacy of his description, for he has ever an 
eye to the great underlying bases and to the 
visible features of the landscape. The nu- 
merous maps, sketches, and diagrams show 
him to be a man thoroughly familiar with 
China’s drainage basins, river routes, water- 
courses, and coast contours. Consequently, 
one who reads this book gains quickly and 
thoroughly a general idea of the country’s 
possibilities for commerce and human ad- 
vancement. Of the seventeen chapters, nine 
are very properly devoted to the three great 
divisions or river-valleys of China proper— 
that is, the northern and middle basins and 
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the intermediate provinces. The dependen- 


cies are then treated, Mantchuria, Mongo- 
lia, Turkestan, and Tibet, and _ those 
formerly under Chinese rule, Indo- 
China and Korea; Siam being the 


buffer kingdom and Japan the Island Em- 


this is a first-class 


pire. With a full index, 
work of reference. A little revision, by ex- 
perts in other countries as familiar each 
with his own province as is Mr. Little with 
all China, would have made this work al- 
most perfect. 

‘The Diary of a Girl in France in 1821’ 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) was written by one 


Mary Browne, a young north-country girl, 
who, with her parents five brothers 
and spent rather less than four 
Months of one summer in the neighborhood 
of Paris about the time of Napoleon's 
death. Mary Browne was no Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. Her diary is written in the im- 
mature style of a girl of gifted 
with no more than the average intelli- 
gence. What makes the book amusing is 
ts frank insularity. Little Miss Browne 
lived long before it came to be good form 
at least tol- 
She 
ad- 


and 


sisters, 


fourteen, 


in England to appreciate, or 
manners. 
to 


foreign clothes and 
would thought it 
mire anything essentially French, and she 
that the family encoun- 
destestable, from the the 
the bread and The 
Brownes took a house at Versailles, and 
the daughters of which 
the diary gives a lively and most unflat- 
tering description. At last their father, 
who had left Cumberland in search of a 
warmner climate, decided that even the 
weather in France was a fraud, and the 
Brownes turned their backs on French ig- 
norance, dirt, and bad manners. They 
had suffered such misery on the crossing 
from Dover that, in returning, they ar- 
ranged to charter a whole ship, and sail- 
ed from Dieppe. The account of both 
these passages should be read by those who 
nowadays complain of the discomforts of a 
Channel crossing. The diary is copiously 
illustrated with the writer’s original draw- 
ings, done with great spirit and an abso- 
lute lack of technique. The volume is 
beautifully got up. 

We have no word in English to describe 
a literary type which is not uncommon 
and is usually wrongly labelled This is 
the semi-dramatic dialogue that aims at a 
sort of photography, at reproducing the 
scenes and dialogue of every-day life, with- 
out any devices of intrigue, development 
of character, or dénouement. The Greeks 
called this type the mime, and the best 
example in Greek literature is the famous 
Fifteenth Idy! of Theocritus, which repro- 
duces the chatter of two Sicilian women 
see the festival of Adonis in 
Alexandria. Just such a mime is Miss Mar- 
guerite Merington’s ‘Cranford’ (Fox, Duf- 
fleld & Co.), misnamed a “play,” and ar- 
ranged in three acts as a “comedy."’ So- 
phron, however, the Sicilian writer of 
mimes, whom Theocritus, and even Plato, 
imitated, would have recognized in this 
adaptation of Mrs. Gaskell’s novel three 
mimes really disconnected, wholly undra- 
matic, not in the least suited to the ordi- 
nary stage. He would have called the 
first “act,” ‘“‘Women drinking tea in a small 
country town’; the second he would 
have written rather differently, so as to 


erate, 
have unpatriotic 
found everything 
tered 

women 


looks of 


to butter. 


went to a school 


who go to 
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make either the conjuror’s illness, or Lady 


Glenmire’s mésalliance, or the loss of Miss 


Matty’s fortune, the central interest, in 
stead of jumbling them all together, a 
Miss Merington has dons the third “a 

he would have called, ‘The country tea 
shop,”’ and omitted the irrelevant brother 
‘Cranford.’ the novel, is, in fact, a per 


fect storehouse of “mimes’’ of provincial 
women, their manners and affectations and 
petty social prejudices; but to carve a 
three-act comedy out of it is a tour de 


force which merely exposes its essentially 


undramatic qualities. We commend he 
present attempt to the dramatic societies 
of women's colleges, and we hope tha 
when they perform it they will label it 
‘Cranford,’ a Mime.” 

There is some information on a grea 
many subjects in G. Woolliscroft Rhead's 
‘Principles of Design’ (London: B. T. Bat: 
ford; New York: Scribners), but most o 
it is so summary as to be of little use, and 
not all of it is correct, while only about 
sixteen pages answer at all strictly to the 
title. Its only conceivable purpose is that 
which the author rather disclaims, to af 
ford a crib-book for candidates for Eng 
lish Board of Education examinations 

The two latest volumes of reproductions 
of drawings, in the series published by 
Newnes, in London, and imported by the 


° 


Scribners, are devoted to the drawings o 


Rossetti and Poynter 
work, after Diirer and Holbein, there must 
this 


In taking up modern 


necessarily be a lowering of tone, but 
is particularly noticeable when the modern 


work is English Leighton is almost the 
only Englishman who really drew Ro 

setti’s amateurishness is painfully evident 
in the present collection, but, after all, 
there is more life and beauty in his often 
feeble work than in the mediocre profes 
sionalism of Poynter. The latter artist's 


work, while relatively correct, is singular 
ly uninspiring, the 
drawings by him reproduce? there is 
only one that is capable of giving a sens! 
would add 


intelli 


and among forty-eight 


here 
tive eye any real pleasure. It 
very much the 
gibility of these volumes if the publishers 
would put the drawings in something like 
chronological! In the Rossetti vol 
ume the mixing up of drawings of all pe- 


to usefulness and 


order 


riods and widely differing styles is very 


In our copy the confusion is ag 
by the of 
duplication two 


confusing. 
gravated omission plates 
and the of In 
neither of these volumes is the text of any 


two 
others 
importance. Its appearance is probably a 
concession to the notion that a book should 
contain some reading matter 

‘A Descriptive Handbook of Architecture,’ 
by Martin A. Buckmaster, A.R.C.A., who is 
“Art Master” Tonbridge School 
also an examiner in several public positions 
in England (London: Routledge; New York 
Dutton), contains 180 pages, very largely 
taken up with cuts of different kinds, 
with tables of dates and names. As is natu 
ral in such a case, nearly half the*book is 
devoted to the architecture of England. The 
five English chapters come in the middle of 
the book, after the very brief treatment of 
Classic Architecture—Greek and Roman 
building viewed comparatively. What 


at and | 


and 


fol 


lows still is limited to a chapter on French 
Gothic, and a final chapter on the Renais 
sance, in which, again, England, the coun- 
try in which the Renaissance is leas easily 
traceable than in any land that it reached 





ut all om to the front, and the illus- 
tratior ure lrawn exclusively from 
I It of ‘ I a 
q ) how ir such a book can 
j t tudents Perhap the title 


! ged to something like this 


Engl Ar ecture, with some Allusion 
to its Affiliations.’ Then it might be hoped 
hat th ider would understand that his 
wa Lo e concentrated on chap- 

\ » x. Inclusive, and that he need not 

look furthe ‘ ept for some suggestions 
Eve I e English chapters, however, there 
t ndency to insist upon 

nam 1 da to the nearly complete ex- 
of guiding principles by which sys- 


! gn may be discriminated. This 
1 aln t em, in its innocent inutility, 
to |} i very old olume reshaped with new 


pletur including perhaps fifty half-tones 


I me volume of the Langham Series of 
Ar Monographs (Scribners) deals’ with 
Italian Arel cture.’ It professes to be a 
yunt of the principles and pro 
eI hat art, and is illustrated by five 
il 0 is large as the very small page 
ind a dozen illustrations from rough 
Six chapters treat 
\ ‘ ire of Rom the Basilica 
! the Byzantine Lombard Romanesque 
Goth Romanesque ind Renaissance 
vy when such a problem is set as 
iting a vast bject in the length 
ga irticl the need is felt 
aL il m od o reatment; but 
he tl wht wanders about through history 
yf construction 


! ( ! gz! a way that might 


only by great com- 

ind verily of phrasing 

rhe idaptation 0 i round cupola 
to a pugre pace which it must roof is 
illed (| quaring tl ircle The Ba 
in yl issumed to depend upon and 
body e newly introduced springing 

! round arches directly fron he cap 

( 1 ff.), although the Christian basi 
ha most highly esteemed have 

m column to column The expla 

he Lombard vaulting (p. 55) in 

, onception; and throughout the 
} here a searching for poetical an 
ere l really not room 
I presentation of essential 

f 7 re we find th book less 


pury in most of the other vol 


" to time brought to 
rer the remarkable 
tructural refinements § in 
idings made by Prof. Willlam 
H. G i é rv of fine arts in the 
| Mureun rhe long unsuspected 
re enue of classic buildings 
r paraie n the far more obvi 
| .onger unobserved or unia 
fernt j ewulat 0 the works of 
| " rhirty~-five years ago 
j ‘ ) Gjoodyear commen 1 the study 
puzzling phenomena, and has for 
nm year pursued it with singu 
lar gor and succe That he has won 
} ime n favor o the exi ence of opti 
er refinements in many build 
ne ind in s grea variety of [tormsa, no 


rejudiced person who has taken’ the 


uuble to read his papers and examine 
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their lucid illustrations can be found to 
deny The study of ancient buildings 
which Professor Goodyear has carried on 
Greece, 
Sicily, and Italy to France, has resulted in 
the making of surveys and of great numbers 
of photographs, which, presented in the 
form of enlargements, constitute a collec- 
ton of the highest interest. Ordinarily to 
be seen at the Brook'yn Museum, this col- 
lection (or at least the better part of it) 
has been taken to Edinburgh, where, under 
the auspices of the Edinburgh Architectur- 
al Association, it is now being publicly 
shown The exhibition is arousing the 
lively interest of architects and archzxolo- 
gists, and so distinguished an authority on 
mediwval architecture as Mr. Edward S. 
Prior is about to write a complete ac- 
ount of it for the Architectural Review. 
For the exhibition, Professor Goodyear has 
prepared an admirable catalogue raisonnée 
of over two hundred pages, il-ustrated with 
many reproductions of the plans and pho- 
tographs, and summing up the results of 
his many years of labor in a most con- 


from Constantinople, through 


vineing fashion. 

Those who remember the great care which 
the late Willlam Hamilton Gibson was ac- 
ustomed to bestow upon even the slightest 
ff his publications, will regret that certain 
of his rough drafts of orchids, which he 
loubtless Intended to elaborate, have been 
permitted to see the light in.the form given 
o them in ‘Our Native Orchids’ (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). The title-page states that the 
lescriptive text “has been elaborated from 
the author’s notes,’’ but even the hastiest 
perusal indicates that the work of elabora- 
tion has not been upon lines which Mr. Gib- 
son would have approved. Certainly, Mr. 
Gibson could never have adopted the nom- 
enclature here given. Careful reading of the 
text and critical examination of the pictures 
will convince one that this posthumous pub- 
lication is decidedly a mistake, unworthy of 
the artist and author whose name it is made 
to bear 

Carnations, Picotees, and the Wild and 
Garden Pinks,’ written by several authori- 
ties and edited by E. T. Cook (London: Of- 
fices of Country Life), falls into the com- 
fortably long list of special treatises in 
horticulture. The volume is a companion to 
‘Sweet Violets and Pansies.’ It is to be 
hoped that the plain, practical directions 
for cultivation will lead many amateurs to 
brighten their homes with these old-fashion- 
ed flowers. The silly custom of bestowing 
yn certain varieties of cultivated plants the 
names of living persons sometimes leads to 
imus ing results, as shown in the following 
extract from this volume (it Is better to 
ibbreviate the proper names): “Mrs. T. W. 
L. has improved rather than otherwise with 
those who grow carnations. Ethel C., ... 
from newly imported stock, did not come 
good at first. . . . Royalty appears to be 
identical with the above."’ Carnations and 
pleotees differ mainly in the color of the 
flowers, the latter being variously dotted. 
Copious quotations from Dante, in the 
original and in translation, sketches of Ital- 
ian travel, accompanied by historical remin- 
iscence and anecdote, if combined by a man 
of literary taste, may make a book attrac- 
ive to the many readers who are always 
glad to be reminded of Italy—-all the more 
sttractive if it be Iberally furnished with 
new and artistic photogravures. Such a 





compound is ‘Dante the Wayfarer,’ by 





Christopher Hare (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 


a handsome, portly volume, full of pleasing 


views of scenery and buildings, and consist- 
ing, in large measure, of extracts from the 
“Wayfarer” himself. The author is evi- 
dently not a profound Dante scholar, but he 
has read his poet assiduously, and shows un- 
usual skill in selecting passages appropri- 
ate to the places described. Such chapters 
as contain a considerable proportion of Mr. 
Hare’s owncomposition—‘‘Travelin the Mid- 
for instance—are interestingly 


dle Ages, 
written. 

In a small and compact volume of about 
two hundred pages Dr. George B. Hussey 
has produced a ‘Handbook of Latin Homo- 
nyms’ (Boston: Sanborn & Co.). He has 
done pioneer’s work, for this is the first 
systematic treatment of the subject for 
Latin, and indeed it is one which has been 
little investigated, except for the French 
language. The lists in this book are made 
up from an examination of the works of 
Cesar, Nepos, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, 
Terence, Tacitus, and the orations of 
Cicero, together with what remains of the 
first twenty-two books of Livy. Much care 
has obviously. been devoted to its prepara- 
tion, and it will be found to be of consid- 
erable service in settling the puzzling ques- 
tions of identity which often arise in the 
richly inflected Latin. 

Good Americans, to whom the morning 
meal is (or should be) the pleasantest of 
the day, will find decidedly helpful to that 
end Olive Green’s ‘What to Have for Break- 
fast’ (Putnams). It is the first of this 
firm’s projected ‘“‘Home-Maker Series,” and 
augurs well for its five successors. Au- 
thor and publisher profess ignorance of 
any other work on this momentous theme, 
and we join ours to theirs. There is some 
light introductory gossip about the ration- 
ale of breakfast as a light or a hearty meal, 
the digestibility of certain foods, and the 
like, followed by directions how to set the 
table; next come the receipts, and finally 
the year’s menus, day by day. The little 
book is very pretty. 

The place which the public library has 
taken in our educational system is well in- 
dicated in the fifty-third annual report of 
the Boston Public Library. Of its 201 
agencies, delivery stations and places of de- 
posit, 103 are public and parochial schools. 
Instruction in the use of the Library was 
given during the year to twenty-one classes 
from eleven schools, and a comprehensive 
finding-list of books for boys and girls, the 
preparation of which has extended over sev- 
eral years, has been published. The use- 
fulness of the Library to the general pub- 
lic has been greatly increased by the plac- 
ing of nearly 200,000 volumes (including se- 
lections from the weekly accessions) perma- 
nently on open shelves, available for use by 
any visitor without formality. Its cosmo- 
politan character is shown by the fact that 
23,847 books in thirty-four different for- 
eign languages were taken out for home 
reading. Out of a total of 597 works of 
English prose fiction received for examina- 
tion by the volunteer fiction committee, 129 
were accepted. Among the noteworthy ad- 
ditions are twelve works printed by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and the manuscript collec- 
tion of the late Charles W. Folsom, former- 
ly the literary director of the University 
Press at Cambridge, Mass.,and consequent- 
ly in correspondence with many distin- 
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guished writers, such as Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Sumner, and Ticknor, the is- 
sue of whose publications was under his 
charge. A history of the Library, giving 
a complete account of its origin and devel- 
opment during the fifty years of its exist- 
ence, is about to be published. 


—The first volume of the ‘History of the 
Collections contained in the Natural His- 
tory Departmerts of the British Museum’ 
describes the departments of Botany, Geol- 
ogy, and Mineralogy, as well as the Libra- 
ries; a second volume will describe the de- 
partment of Zoélogy. The collections of 
Sir Hans Sloane, which the Parliament pur- 
chased in 1753, consisted of “coins, an- 
cient and modern antiquities, seals, cameos 
and intaglios, precious stones, agates, jas- 
pers, vessels of agate and jasper, crystals, 
mathematical instruments, paintings, and 
other things Among the “other things” 
not particularly mentioned were Sir Hans’s 
extensive collections of natural history 
specimens, which formed the nucleus of 
what is now the richest and most impor- 
tant natural-history museum in the world 
Soon after the erection of the large cir- 
cular reading-room in 1857 it became evi- 
dent that Montague House could not long 
suffice for the constantly increasing collec- 
tions, and in 1860 a resolution was carried 
at a meeting of the Trustees to the effect 


that it was “expedient that the Natural 
History Collections should be removed 
from the British Museum.”’ In 1863, the 
House of Commons sanctioned the purchase 
of 


the work of erecting a bui.ding began, 
and not until 1880 that this was turned 


a site, but it was not until 1873 that 


over to the Trustees. The removal of 
the collections was commenced at once, 
and in 1881 the new Museum in Cromwell 
Road was opened to the public. The volyme 
before us is essentially a history of the 
collections, and describes their growth and 
development. The description of each de- 
partment opens with a summary sketch, 
whereupon follows a chronological account 
enumerating the principal accessions; last 
ly comes a list of the most important con- 
tributors, from all countries. Each nam 
is followed by a statement of the respective 


contributions. e 


—While the bulk of Sir Hans Sloane's li- 
brary went to make up the Library proper 
of the British Museum, three works ac- 
companied the natural-history collections, 
namely, his manuscript catalogue of them, 
a copy of his own ‘Voyage to the Islands 
Madera, Barbados, and Jamaica,’ annotated 
by himself, with the original drawings of 
plants from which the accompanying plates 
were made, and a copy of Ray’s ‘Historia 
‘lantarum.’ Later on, some other volumes 
belonging to the Sloane collection were 
turned over to the Department library 
Other works were added from time to time, 
especially manuscripts and drawings, but it 
was not until 1542 that books were pur- 
chased systematically for the Natural His- 
tory Libraries. At present the library con- 
tains considerably over 100,000 volumes. The 
Botanical department was created in 1827, 
when Sir Joseph Banks's herbarium, which 
he had bequeathed to his librarian, Robert 
Brown, was transferred to the British Mu- 
seum. To this was then added the Sloane 


herbarium. At the death of Robert Brown 
who was the first Keeper of the depart- 
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ment, his herbarium came into the posses- 
sion of his successor in office, J. J. Bennett 
and was kept ir the Museum during his 
lifetime. The collection of Australian plants 
then became the property of the Museum 
The department of Geology includes Pale 
ontology as well, and among the most im 
portant accessions of fossils we might 
mention James Sowerby's collection, con 
taining most of the original British fossils 
described in his ‘Mineral Conchology’; Itt 
Was acquired in 1860. Very few large col 
lections of minerals have been purchased 
by the Trustees, on account of the great 


chances of duplication 


The severest of all touchstones of math- 
#matical skill is universally acknowledged 
to be the working out of an exact numerical 


+? 


account of the way our satellite performs its 


intricate motions—the “theory of the 
moon, as the mathematicians still catl it 
after Ptolemy Well, inquire, say in HBer- 
lin, or in Pulkowa, or Paramatta, or Tacu 
baya, or in any corner of the earth where 
high mathematics is cultivated, who in our 
time has shown the most surpassing mas 
tery of the theory of the moon, and the 
answer of any competent authority will 
come unhesitatingly, “It is Mr. G. W. Hill 
of Nyack Falls, N. Y.” Had that village 
been aware of its renown, it might not have 
changed its name, alluring as the melody of 
“West Nyack’ no doubt is But Mr. Hill 
is the reverse of the kind of man to whom 
the Sunday Herald devotes a page, and it Is 
probable that the villagers know him only 
as the genial but retiring gentleman who 


the paternal farm on which he was 


so loves 
born and where he still lives The next 
most rehbarbative problem of celestial me 
chanics, after the moon's, is perhaps the 
theory of Jupiter and Saturn (which have to 
be treated together), and In this Mr. Hill 
has outdone all other astronomers But 
this {s as nothing to his achlevements In the 
theory of the moon. For here the method 
he pursued launched him on an unknown 
fea, requiring an entirely new chapter to be 
added to the calculus; and here, by means of 
the staggering conception of an _ Infinite 
leterminant, he succeeded in the hardy en- 
terprise of virtually solving a differential 
equation of an infinite order. The boldness 
of the undertaking consisted in this: that 
Hill introduced into mathematics a kind 
of reasoning unrecognized by the mathe 
maticians (albeit they had often uncon- 
sclously employed it), namely, the experi- 
a 


mental reasoning of physics. For, an 


infinite determinant being a complete 
novelty, it was as yet unknown whether 
the particular type of such a complex 
series required for Hill's method of solu 
tion was convergent or not or, if It 
were, whether it possessed the particular 
kind of convergency that would adapt It to 
the operations of the calculus. Hill accord 
ingly treated its satisfying this requirement 
as he would have treated a physical hy 
pothesis, and proceeded to put it to the test 
of experiment, by calculating, on that the- 
ory, the fate of revolution of the axis of 
the moon's elliptical orbit, which, of all 
the elements of the solar system, is obser 
vationally the one by far the most sensitive 
to any erroneous assumption about the per- 
turbations. He relied upon the knowledge 
that if his mathematics were wrong, there 
was every reason to expect that his calcu- 
lated motion of the perigee would be sensi- 









bly—would be er ialy it \ : 
with observation It turned out, } 
to agree with observ 4 sely 
resulta of observa ‘ bs " 
must be con 1 
the noonday ! Mr. h 
more than prev ‘ i | 
ceived that he w gz " 
soning to mat! I i " 
brilliant demonstra I \\ 
‘ led to ¢ ibl i ’ 
apply Hill's method w t fid 
o all problems of ® bod N 
less, when we consider that would 
all, only be to phys al questio } 
such complicate 1 lifferential equa 
would ever be applied, Hill's pre lure 
seen to be of a piece with all the ott 
reasoning that would go alone with and 
therefore logically to be beyond cr m 
By such means our yu yma al le 
ed h labor o ‘ i il « 
tions from months to hours, while vastly 
increasing their exactitude Mr. Hill's work 
upon the Moon, originally published 
twenty years ago, has since been perf | 
in some parts and improved in others by a 
Englishman, Brown Still, excellent as 
Brown's work is said to be, the chief mer 
of the new method confesselly belon; ) 
our neighbor across th river, eighteen miies 
above High Bridge Therefore, with a sta 
ly quarto, Volume I. of ‘The Coll ed Ma 
ematical Works of George William Hill 
published by the Carnegie Institution, there 
ame to us a visitor too infrequent of lat 
year we mean the olditime ¢ " f exul 
tant American feeling. The volum 8 pre 
faced with a long and most interesting a 
ount of Mr. Hill and his work from the pen 
(on the whole the most competent and sult 
able that could have been selected) of M 
Henri! Poincaré It is in French, of course; 


and we find M. Poincaré writing collége with 


an acute accent, a pra ce which is redol« 
of Nancy as it was before the war, the 
Nancy of old Dr. Poincaré The v 

fdils but little short f being * 
handsome one paper and type ar R | 
There is a pretty good portrait of the ur 
but in the pore of the head, though it is 
foreign to Mr. Hill, we see more of the pho 


tographe r than of his subject 


OUR IRELAND IN THE PACIFIC 
Our Philippine Problem: A Study of Amer 
can Colonial Policy By Henry Parke 
Willis, Ph.D Henry Holt & Co 1405 


Professor Will recounts our experience 
in governing the Philippines, with the d 
ign of subordinating his narrative to an 
elucidation of our pending problem in the 
slands His competence for treating th 
subject is based upon special study f 
available material in this country and 


upon first-hand investigation pursued du 


ing several months of travel in the ar 


pelago in 1904 He prefaces his work wi 
a history of our occupancy and hapue 
so abridged as to furnish only : eces 
sary clue to an understanding of j 
quent happenings. Brief as is tt 


cal introduction, it definitely loca 
responsibility for our Philippine pr 
Despite Mr. McKinley's ringing av 
that, according to the “American 

morals, forcible annexation is criminal ag 
gression,’’ it was by Mr. McKinley's order 
to Gen. Otis in December, 1898, before even. 
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the Senate had ratified the treaty of peace 
with Spain, that the military conquest of 
the Philippines was begun Fearful of 
alienating public opinion, and fearful also 
of incurring the reproach of inefficiency, 
benevolent assimilation’’ and pacifica- 
tion" were pronounced fails accomplis by 
the Executive on April 7, 1900; and by an 
executive order of even date the so-called 
“civil government,” with Judge Taft at its 
head, was created. The essential character 
of this Government, its various policies, 
and the attitude of Congress towards the 
island afford the best vantage-ground 
from which to survey the bulk of Professor 
Willis’s four hundred and fifty pages 
According to him, what is styled the 
vil government” is essentially of a polli- 
o-military character, and its head, the 
Governor-General, an autocrat whose de- 
ere the other members of the Philippine 
Comm on register with promptitude and 
without remonstrance At the disposal of 
the Governor-General stand more than ten 
thousand regular United States troops and 
five thousand enlisted Filipino scouts now 
in the pay and service of this country. This 
is the peace basis of the army establish 
ment in a pacified population about equal 
to that of New York State Besides the 


regular troops, the constabulary or local 
police number 5,000. The general assem 
bly which is to be convened first in 1906, 
is a lower legislative chamber to the 
Comm on as an upper house, has been 
de ned as an intentional Rump. Should 
negative appropriation measures, the 
budget of the previou year stands re- 
enacted (p. 45) The judiciary of the isl- 
ind lescribed as a pliant and service- 
rhe ‘political agency,” always “bowing 


the knee to the executive’ (p. 102) There 
10 trial by jury; and, at the instance of 
the Governor-General (nominally at the in- 


tance of the Commission), intractable 


judges “‘may be transferred from one judi- 
cial distr t to another” (p. 103) The local 
government i portrayed as a devitalized 
and artificial affair Our form of muni 
pal government—a mayor and council 


has been imposed upon the islands despite 
novelty and its inappropriateness for 
d essentially agricultural with scat- 
ed dwelling The suffrage is so hedged 
be in the hands of less than 


per n of the population (p. 81) The 


vot might be surmised, are the ultra 
onsery ve who are naturally most in 
clined to look with toleration upon Amer- 
can control Between the municipal or lo 
il gov nments and the central or insu 
ir government ind a number of provin 
i] government These, as the author 
how are but thinly disguised satraples, 
each of which has at its head a board of 
three Of this number two are the appoint 
or of the Commi on The civil service 
of the land con * of Americans com 


monly drawing relatively large salaries, 
and Filipinos, mostly tin ibordinate pos! 
tions, drawing relatively low salaries. The 
glaring disparity in rank and pay is here 
attested beyond all doubt, but whether it 
is not the Inevitable outcome of a civil 
service where a knowledge of English, the 
oMcial language, is indispensable, is hard- 
ly given ufficient consideration by Mr 
Willis That his picture of the govern 
ment's structure is technically correct as 
to detall is very Iikely, but the structure 
af.government'and the actual workings of 
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government are two different things; and a 
careful reading of this work suggests the 
misgiving that the author does not wholly 
appreciate the extent to which the charac- 
ter and aims of the Governor-General may 
restrain the potentialities for evil inherent 
in the abstract political framework. How- 
ever extreme may have been Gov, Taft’s 
powers, it would strike most people who 
have followed his career from afar, that 
he of all men would be least likely to use 
power tyrannously. The exponent of a mis- 
taken system he may have been, and mis- 
takes he has probably made. But that he 
had the good of the natives seriously at 
heart is a cardinal fact clear to common 
observation. Not to weigh such a fact is 
to omit a consideration of great moment. 
On this side, of calculating the personal 
equation involved, Professor Willis’s sur- 
vey of the situation is defective. 

The policies of the civil government 
have embraced many fields—finance, educa- 
tion, ecclesiastical matters, social cus- 


| toms, sanitation, transportation, and land. 


To each of these a careful and, apparent- 
ly, a trustworthy analysis is devoted. From 
Professor Willis’s estimate, it appears that 
the cost of government in the islands un- 
der our rule has vastly increased—he es- 
timates it at fourfold (p. 415). This, how- 
ever, is only the increased cost to the na- 
tives. The annual cost of the islands to 
this country is not far from $20,000,000. 
This figure covers the maintenance and 
transportation of military and naval forces, 
and the salaries of civil servants “lent” to 
our colonial administrators. To this annual 
outlay must be added the liability we incur 
by our virtual guarantee of Philippine 
bonds. The increase in taxation imposed 
upon the natives over the burden borne un- 
der Spanish rule is hard to come at. This 
is partly because the island’s financial ac- 
counts are not easy to decipher, and part- 
ly because the Mexican dollar was the basis 
of computation until our advent. It is not 
necessarily an adverse criticism of this 
work to say that a more lucid comparison 
of the relative cost of Spanish and Amer- 
ican government than the one here afford- 
ed is desirable. It appears clear that the 
provincial governments in particular have 
failed to keep expenditure within income. 
The Commission's imposition of a land tax, 
although restricted to seven-eighths of 1 
per cent. of the capital value of land, is 
especially condemned by Professor Willis 
on the ground of its novelty and the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture. Perhaps 
no financial disclosure is more significant 
than this—that on a four-year average, out 
of an annual outlay of $10,300,000, only $3,- 
000,000 has been expended on internal im- 
provements and education. The remainder 
has gone for maintaining the courts, con- 
stabulary, and civil bureaus (p. 412). 

It is disappointing to learn that the 
school system is so ineffective. It is, as a 
whole, “wretchedly equipped, miserably 
housed, and badly officered”’ (p. 236). The 
resignations of American teachers “amount 
to about one-third of the total force each 
year” (p. 232); and the result of trying to 
instruct the mass of the native children fn 
English ia alleged to be “a piece of great 
folly” (p. 239), inasmuch as it prevents 
them from getting a knowledge of the 
rudiments in any tongue whatever. Apart 
from preparing a small number for the 





civil service, the making of English the 
basis for instruction is very similar, as the 
author strikingly puts it, to what we might 
expect if the negroes in our Southern States 
were taught the common-school branches 
exclusively in French. 

Professor Willis registers an equally ad- 
verse verdict upon the Commission's policy 
in ecclesiastical and social matters. The 
purchase of the friars’ lands—400,000 acres 
for $7,200,000—and its tender to the natives 
at cost, is only affording the population an 
opportunity to buy what “they in many in- 
stances regard as their own, at an in- 
flated price” (p. 199). The cognate topic 
of the Aglipayan, or independent Catholic 
Church, is treated in full, but its reputed 
strength, at nearly one-half the total pop- 
ulation, makes one query what the author 
describes as “‘conservative estimates, made 
by American observers” (p. 217). There is 
much to depress the reader in what is re- 
counted of the practically public recogni- 
tion and regulation of prostitution (p. 257); 
and as regards opium, the Commission’s 
action, or rather inaction, is disappointing, 
from both a social and a financial stand- 
point. 

The modest grain of approval which Pro- 
fessor Willis finds himself able to bestow 
upon the civil government is mainly in con- 
nection with public sanitation and the pub- 
lic-land policy. It is true that he finds 
the Government fatally at fault in that 
the roads it has built are totally inade- 
quate to the real needs of the country. 
But the policy of public land grants, where- 
by the individual is restricted to 16 hectares 
(about 40 acres), and corporations to 1,024 
hectares, meets with the author’s approval 
as “conspicuously wise’’ (p. 375). Substan- 
tial commendation is accorded also to the 
Government’s policy of sanitation. Mr. 
Willis’s discussion of this topic evokes one 
of the few far-reaching philosophic obser- 
vations which he affords the reader. 


“On the whole,”’ he remarks, in conclud- 
ing the chapters on Social Conditions (pp. 
269, 270), “it is fair to say that, in deal- 
ing with the Philippine conditions, Ameri- 
cans have had greatest success where phy- 
sical conditions requiring the application of 
better scientific methods have been involv- 
ed, and least where general social questions 
involving greater knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with the natives have had to be 
worked out. In this latter respect we have 
fallen between two stools, neither applying 
our own codes of social morality and re- 
straint, nor accommodating ourselves to 
those of the natives. How far this situa- 
tion will be remedied in the future will de- 
pend entirely on the extent to which we are 
able to apply sympathetic methods of so- 
cial control, growing out of a deeper insight 
into native character, and greater respect 
for native institutions and prejudices.” 


The administrative failures of the Com- 
mission, however, have never shown the 
same heartless selfishness as is evinced by 
our Congress in its economic legislation for 
the unhappy islands. “Three things,” as 
the author points out (p. 271), “were evi- 
dently of primary importance at the outset: 
sufficient markets for native products, cheap 
transportation for such products, and a 
sound and simple currency basis for busi- 
ness operations in the islands.” It was 
only the last that Congress gave them. 
Even the introduction of the gold standard 
was attained, in Professor Willis’s opinion, 
at unnecessary expense, and was so manipu- 
lated as to advance the price of American 
silver required for striking the new Philip- 
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pine coinage. Even if we wholly disallow 
the author’s contentions in this matter— 
and they do savor of censoriousness—Con- 
gressional legislation on the tariff and nav- 
igation fully substantiates the finding that 
“Congress has pursued towards the Philip- 
pines a policy of slavish subservience to 
special American interests’’ (p. 311). To 
the crying need for foreign markets Con- 
gress responded by enacting the Dingley 
rates with a 25 per cent. discount on Phil- 
ippine exports to this country. Congress, 
moreover, practically struck off the Philip- 
pine export duty on hemp sent to the Unit- 
ed States. The loss to the Philippine 
Treasury by this act, up to June 30, 1904, 
had far exceeded the refunded customs du- 
ties collected on our frontier on incoming 
Philippine goods. To the Philippines’ 
need for cheap transportation the response 
of Congress was the act of March 8, 1902, 
which subjects foreign ships coming from 
the islands to this country to the same ton- 
nage duties as are exacted from foreign 
vessels coming to our ports from foreign 
countries. We thus impose on our wards 
the burden of high freights in order that 
our carriers, with inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities by water, may monopolize 
the carrying trade. Professor Willis does 
not fail to notice Secretary Taft's denun- 
ciation of the avowed intention of Congress 
to limit all trade between the Philippines 
and this country after July 1, 1906, to 
American ships. The net outcome of our 
legislation has been to do next to nothing 
for the depressed industrial state of the 


Filipinos. The recorded increase in 
imports is traceable to the supplies 
shipped in for our forces in the isl- 
lands. The sugar and tobacco indus- 
tries have declined (p. 292). “The 
impressions derived from a journéy 


through the Philippine Islands are those 
which are produced from an inspection of a 
devastated, demoralized country just emerg- 
ed from war” (p. 348). Roads and trails 
“are to-day very much worse than they 


were in Spanish times” (p. 344). The pop- 
ulation is badly housed even “from an 
Oriental standpoint” (p. 344). Of five thou- 


sand business enterprises founded by Amer- 
icans in the country, not more than one 
thousand still survive (p. 327). 

From such beginnings Professor Willis 
has seemingly good ground to fear that, in 
the future, Congress, instead of giving the 
islands the simple redress that justice 
would dictate, will attempt to foster ex- 
ploitation by granting to foreign capital 
franchises, concessions, guarantees, and 
subsidies which will further impoverish the 
patrimony of the natives. The proposed 
importation of Chinese coolies to afford 
foreign syndicates a supply of cheap labor 
is denounced by the author. This is an- 
other of the few points where he approves 
of the judgment of Secretary Taft. Not 
the least instructive part of this investi- 
gation of the Philippine labor question is 
the proof here given of the capacity of the 
native Filipino workman (396 sq.). It ap- 
pears that the average Filipino, while he 
will not submit to the contumely which the 
coolie accepts submissively, is amenable to 
the stimulus of good wages and humane 
treatment; and that it is by no means im- 
possible to enlist large forces of steady, 
efficient and intelligent laborers among 
them. 

This comprehensive analysis of the situa- 





tion gives small promise of a ready solu- 


tion of our Philippine problem. If it is 
true, as Professor Willis avers, that all 
intelligent Filipinos recognize the impos- 


sibility of maintaining an independent 
State “‘in the face of th« 
tropical territory now being waged by the 
principal the 188); 
and if, as here asserted, 
hardly countenance the cession or sale of 
the Philippines to another power" (p. 450), 
it is hard to see how we could eventually 
give them independence continu- 
ing thereafter to be incumbered by much 


? 


sharp conflict for 


powers of world” (p 


“our people will 


without 


the same liability, financial and military, 
which we now bear. This inability to 
disburden ourselves may not excuse us 


from doing justice to the Philippines, but 
it makes it very much likely that we 
shall speedily do them justice Mr. Ran- 
that the annexa 
not a 


less 


dolph’s sensible remark 
tion of the 
be borne but 
likely to prove only half true. As an im 
Professor Willis pro- 


Philippines is cross to 


a blunder to be retrieved, is 
mediate programme 
nounces in favor of a promise of independ- 
the and “a distinct defi- 
nition of the time when such independence 
454) The 
which he recommends 


ence to islands 


may be possible’ (p specific 
that 
an enlargement of scope of 
the the 
vincial governments altogether, the reduc- 
tion of the number and burdensome 
laries of American office-holders, ana, 


the assembly 


means to end 


are the local 


self-government, abolition of pro- 


8a- 
eventually, national 
with the 
semblance 

This work of Professor Willis’s will take 
the authoritative indictment 
of our Philippine policy to date. It is one 
which the Imperialist may criticise, or try 
in part to disannul; but it is one which he 
cannot afford to ignore or despise. 
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A GOOD BOOK ON RUSSIA. 


Great Shadow. By Luigi 
illustrations. 


New York: 


Russia under the 
Villari. With eighty-four 
London: T. Fisher Unwin; 
James Pott & Co. 1905. 
Mr. Villari’s preface is dated May, 19065, 

and the impressicns which the volume itself 
records are, to an extent which the author 
does not definitely state, reprints of arti- 
cles on Russian affairs that appeared in the 
London Times. It was his object, he says, 
“during many a stay of many months in 
Russia, . .. to examine the 
quences of the war on the internal situa- 
tion, both econcemic and political.” It is 
obvious that not “many” stays of ‘“‘many 
months” could well be included in the 
period covered by the recent war. But the 
impressions recorded are those of an ex 
perienced and sympathetic traveller; and 
for statistics, in the more serious 
tions, abundant sources were available to 
him, as to the multitude of recent 
ists whom recent events have tempted to 
evolve deductions of widely varying shades 
of a general pessimistic hue. 

Fairness of mind, an aptness for summing 
up situations clearly and in graphic terms, 
are among Mr. Villari’s special qualities. 
Occasionally he errs from an unconsciously 
preconceived prejudice which his brief 
study and lack of acquaintance with the 
language (this he does not attempt to con- 
ceal) have been insufficient te remove. For 


conse- 


por- 


essay- 








example, in his preface, referring to “the 


mad policy of indefinite expansio which 
in the Mantchu 


“found its logical outcome 


rian campaign he says: “Russia-—an in 
mense country, rich in natural resour 
inhabited by a people who, if primit ! 
ignoran’, have many very fine qua 
strong, capable of the hardest to ired 
to the struggle with nature, brave, inte 
gent, and religious—has been kept out of 
the march of progress in a condition of 
semi-Asiatic barbarism for the sake of im 
possible schemes of universal dom yn.”* 
Every word of this is just save the ia 
clause, which implies a deliberate policy 


of repressing knowledge and general pro 
strik g I 


Same pt! 


gress. Both just and extremely 
his concluding comment in thi 
ace: “It is a profoundly interesting mom« 
in the nation’s history in which new force 
and new movements are beg 


new ideas, 


ning to take shape But we must not ex 


pect to see the results immediately, and to 
find Russia 
constitution within six 
lish Revolution from 
that of France from 1789 to 1815 
1871; that of Italy from 1821 to 1870. Ru 


through 


under a libera 
The Ene 


1640 oO 


settling down 
months 
lasted 1680 
almost to 
sia, too, will probably have to go 
a long period of turmoil and unrest before 
she can find lasting peace." 


Even in his sightseeing, Villari contrives 


to mention the usual things without being 
hackneyed, and to touch with the proper 
degree of detail on other lees familiar 
points, like the Narodny Dom, or People's 
Palace, in St. Petersburg. One of his early 
remarks is: “St. Petersburg is not purely 


Russian, and a good deal of the misconcep 
ignorance of foreigners about 


their 


tion and 


Russia is due to seeing so much of 


the capital and so little of the rest of the 
country.” This eminently san remark 
would have been rounded and complet: 
had he added: “But even in the capital 
there is far more that is genuinely Rus 
sian than the average foreigner is ca- 
pable of assimilating.”” He is even dis 
criminating and just towards the much 
attacked army; and in describing the 
schools for small boys, orphan: or the 
children of poor parents, which are at- 
tached to certain regiments § and teach 


trades as well as the ordinary branches, he 
“These the 
aspect of the 
Army 


concludes schools are not 
only 
the 


selves 


policy of 
then 
amount of ele 


educational 
for the 
certain 
instruction [the 

and are taught various hand 


Russian soldiers 


are given a 
mentary officers have to 


furnish it), 


crafts The Russian Army has this good 
point, that race is no bar to advancement 
(save in the case of Jews, who are not 


admitted as officers). A Mohammedan from 
Turkestan has as much chance of 
ing the highest rank as any descendant of 
Rurik.”’ 

Our author found that people in St. Pe 
tersburg took very little interest in the war, 
apparently, and that very few outward signs 
of a great crisis were to be noted. One 
amusing exception was the drama perform 
ed at the popular theatre in the Zodélogical 
Garden, entitled “The Russo-Japaness 
War,” and constructed on lines to sult both 
popular taste and nrophecy, everything 
realistic description. Th 


attain 


ing of the most 
three specimens of Russian 
illustrate this passage, represent'ne 
getting money tor the war out of J 


cartoons 








324 


ind Uncle Sam, and the ghost of Napoleon 


warning the Japanese strategists of the fate 


f tho who invade Russian territory, are 
xcellen It may be remarked here that 
the iMustrations not only really illustrate 

ire as superior to the ordinary run in 


und characteristic touches as they 
ire numerically. 
hapter on Moscow the author goes 


iy through trusting to the stock state- 


ind prevailing assumptions of ill- 
1 predecessors As he gets fur- 
om the beaten track he becomes 


interesting and profit able in his 


remark “Provincial Russia’ contains 

. much information which will be new 
Oo most readers—for example, as to 

he activities of the zemstvo (as illustrated 

by that of Kharkoff), and again the amaz- 

list of subjects which the provincial 

press In one iarge town Is still forbidden to 


ough censorship has been relaxed 


he capitals Dy riptions of love 
ms on reactionary journals, 
mention of trade unions, criticisms of 
" if pol ifficials, the mention of the 
me of Gorky, accounts of the religion of 
the Japanes praises of Tolstoy, th word 
racy,’ the names of rtain diseases 
! imeration of elementary schools 
" " } vad organization of the 
il and the barracks, criticisms 
! ul l by Krushevan (the instigator 
rf } Kishineff ma icres).” The firs 
! rmation regarding industrial enter- 
1 conditions which Villari gathered 
i ilarly valuable because of the well 
land dig 1 form in which he pre- 
le reade ind the impartiality 
! tatements. He does not appear to 
bia | » favor or denounce For exam 
th pinion of one foreigner in 
" of an yrta 1 y » the eff 
ha na ls it believe n th 
| " 1 of Ru 14, and convinced 
i ! ivy oO ! ountry s to be on 
the chief Industrial nations in the world; 
i h ikes ire to mention that few for- 
whom he met In Russia were as san- 
ind optimist and immediately after 
! record th remark of this manager 
h ffect that the military aspect of 
] Russia was the worst, and 
oone le ned to disappear, while 
! Anny rod qualiti« ntelligence, and 
' y e people would lead the Em 
pi i ) © highest degree of viliza 
\ n, While admitting that the Rus 
° " , lo i great deal for civilization 
i of their Empire, he 1ys 
Ar fate seems to pursue them and pre 
row enjoying to th full the 
! 7 vhich should be theirs; there is al- 
way ue i lack o ympleteness in what 
hey lo ! hing wanting to crown the 
liflee, which, to a great extent, stultifies 
} of tt r achievements”: and he at 
f ite h » the fact that the alien clv- 
ition ) ly grafted on the nation by 
1 r the Great really foreign to the na 
ture of the mane ind is not yet assimil 


lated Iie thinks that the atrength and the 


weakne f hu 1 lie in the fact that ‘the 
form of government tends to confus ylony 
ind m her ountry ind’ w ‘ i 
Constitution to be granted to-morrow he 


question of the relative righta of natives of 


Petersburg and natives of Erivan might 
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Moscow, Odessa, Smolensk, etc., should meet 
together; but the question of admitting 
‘honorable members’ for Daghestan or Ka- 
ketia might well lead to difficulties.” It is 
well to emphasize this point, the justice of 
which is rarely appreciated by foreigners 
who seek to regulate the policy of a land 
unknown to them on general principles of 
iniversal suffrage. 

On the Jewish problem our author is 
equally judicious in his remarks. “The 
causes of the unpopularity of the Jews are 
various, and economic questions are doubt- 
less largely responsible for it,"” he says. 
He illustrates this by an account of the 
methods of the Jewish grain dealers of 
Odessa with the peasants, adding: “There 
can be no doubt that, in spite of their many 
undesirable qualities, the Russian Jews are 
absolutely indispensable to the welfare of 
he country. I have also been tol 
by Christian merchants that the peasant 
has got so much accustomed to selling to 
Jews that he will not sell to a Christian, 
whom he mistrusts’’; and he frankly de- 
clares that the Christian community has 
only itself to thank for not having devel- 
oped greater business aptitude. On the 
subject of Poland he is just and uncom- 
monly acute and judicious. ‘The real ene- 
my of the Pole is the German rather than 
the Russian,” he says; “and under normal 
circumstances Russia could have derived 
the greatest benefit from her Polish sub- 
jects.”’ And he sets forth what is re- 
quired to conciliate them But he also 
says, with equal truth: ‘““We have all been 
brought up from childhood to sigh over the 
loss of Polish freedom, but, much as we may 
reprobate the conduct of the three Powers 
who participated in an act of unparalleled 
infamy, we cannot but admit that the mis- 
fortunes of Poland are largely due to the 
Poles themselves This explains even if 
it does not in any way excuse the partition 
of the country."”" The practical conclusion 
at which he arrives after full consideration 
of the situation is: “The union with Rus- 
sia is indeed an economic necessity for Po- 
land, for by that means alone can its indus- 
tries find a sufficient outlet. Poland, as I 
have shown elsewhere, is far too small, and 
the buying capacity of the peasants Is too 
limited, to absorb the output of the coun- 
try’s industries. Were Poland to be sep- 
arated from the Empire, customs barriers 
would at once arise to exclude Polish goods, 
ind the industries of the country would be 
ruined.”’ As to the political controversy, 
he concludes: “The weakness of all the 
Polish revolutionary movements is that 
great discord between the various groups, 
who hate each other almost as much as 
they do the Russians. ‘Two Poles, three 
opinions,’ is a popular proverb.” And he 
ventures the suggestion that recent events 
may, perhaps, tend towards greater unity. 

The final chapter, on “The Effect of the 
War on Russian Public Opinion,” is char- 
acterized by uncommon modesty, acute ob- 
servation, and good sense In summing up 
the actions and resolutions of the Zemstvo- 
ists, for example, he says: 
rhese proposals, it will be seen, are far 
more moderate and practical than those of 
he revolutionary conference, and, in fact, 
the backward state of Russia suggests the 
advisability of proceeding cautiously in the 
matter of reforms, and of not giving the 
people the strong wine of universal suf- 
frage at once Recent events tend 





" ime a serious aspect One can quite well 
magine a Russian House of Commons 
where the representatives of St. Petersburg, 


going on even among the peasants, although 
on lines different to those of the towns. 
To prophesy how the change will be brought 
about, or what form of government will 
eventually be adopted, would be rash in- 
deed, for the situation is altering from day 
to day. But one thing appears fairly clear, 
that, for the present, no general rising has 
any chance of success So long as the 
troops obey orders (and, in spite of sensa- 
tional reports to the contrary, there is as 
yet no evidence that the army is tainted 
with disloyalty), an open revolt can easily 
be put down. What type of politi- 
cal organization will result from this chaos 
of warring elements no one can yet fore- 
see; what form of government is best suit- 
ed to the Russian nation it Were presump- 
tuous for a foreigner to suggest.” 

Altogether, the book is excellent and 
highly to be recommended. Unfortunately, 
it is marred, here and there, by hasty writ- 
ing and defective proofreading. 


The Romance of Savoy: Victor Amadeus II. 
and his Stuart Bride. By the Marchesa 
Vitelleschi. E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 vols., 
8vo. 1905. 

The Marchesa Vitelleschi has hit upon 
an interesting subject, and, in spite of ob- 
vious shortcomings, she has written an in- 
teresting book. The annals of the House 
of Savoy—that house in comparison with 
whose ancient lineage the Hohenzollerns 
are parvenus and the Hanoverians upstarts 
—has been almost wholly neglected by se- 
rious historians in English. At no point 
is its earlier history more striking than in 
the reign of Victor Amadeus II. when, 
through his astuteness, the duchy became a 
kingdom and the foundations were laid of 
that Piedmontese ascendency which, after 
five generations, was to free Italy and unite 
it under Victor Emanuel II. 

Victor Amadeus II., the son of Charles 
Emanuel and Jeanne de Nemours, was born 
at Turin, May 14, 1666. His father died 
in 1675, leaving him under the regency of 
his mother, a se!fish woman, with little 
ability as a ruler. The youth, however, 
soon showed force of character, in so far, 
at least, as stubbornness and rather pre- 
cocious craftiness indicate character. At 
the age of eighteen, he took the govern- 
ment into his own hands, and held it firmly 
for over forty years, and at the same age 
he married Anna Maria’ of Orleans, daugh- 
ter of Henrietta, and granddaughter of 
Charles I. of England. This union strength- 
ened the ties between Savoy and the 
Stuarts, and it gave Louis XIV., who was 
Anna’s uncle, family reasons for meddling 
n the affairs of the duchy. 

The Grand Monarque, then at the height 
of his prestige, did not, however, need other 
reasons than those of self-interest for plan- 
ning to absorb Savoy. His troops garrison- 
ed Victor’s citadels, and it seemed incred- 
ible that the Duke, master of a compara- 
tively small army, should preserve his in- 
dependence. At first he acquiesced in tu- 
telage, and, when Louis gave an order for 
the persecution of the Waldenses, Victor 
joined in carrying it out. He submitted to 
the King’s domination even in personal mat- 
ters, to such an extent that he abandoned 
a pleasure trip to Venice when he found 
that Louls objected. Just as soon ag he 
deemed it safe, he joined the league which 
Emperor Leopold organized against French 
aggression, but, being worsted in two cam- 
paigns, he made peace, and for a while 





to show that there is a dangerous agitation 


stood docilely by Louls. But when the 
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League got the upper hand, through the 


genius ef Marlborough and Prince Eugene, |; 


the Duke shifted sides again without com- 
punction, and in 1706 he repelled a French 
attack on Turin and defeated the French 
army on the heights of La Superga. Thence- 
forward, although the general War of the 
Spanish Succession dragged on till 1713, he 
ran no further peril. At the Peace of Ut- 
recht, the allies rewarded him for his ser- 
vices by raising his duchy to a kingdom and 
by apportioning Sicily as his share of the 
Spanish spoils. Victor took possession of 
the island, but in less than a year he re- 
turned to the more congenial Turin, and in 
1720, by another turn of diplomacy, he re- 
ceived Sardinia in exchange for Sicily, 
which fel] to Austria. From that year fill 
1860 the official title of the Savoy rulers 
was King of Sardinia. Thus, when Victor 
Amadeus II. died, in 1732, he left, instead 
of a precarious duchy, a kingdom of rec- 
ognized stability among the minor Powers 
of Burope, strong in its loyalty to the 
sovereign, and with its foothold in Italy 
firmly assured. The Fox of Savoy had in 
the end outwitted the French Lion. Let us 
add that Victor by economy more than dou- 
bled the revenues of his kingdom. 

This outline will give an idea of the po- 
litical importance of Victor's reign in the 
development of modern Italy; but this is 
only a small part of the material provided 
in Marchesa Vitelleschi’s book. She ena- 
bles us to realize how astonishingly per- 
sonal was government in Europe two cen- 
turies ago. We see feudalism entering on 
its last stage, so far as the relation of 
small princes to great potentates was con- 
cerned. We see the extravagant part play- 
ed by marriage—a purely arbitrary tie—in 
consolidating countries. Victor’s oldest 
daughter, Mary Adelaide, at the age of 
eleven, was married to the Duke of 
Burgundy; his second daughter was only 
fifteen when she was given to Philip V. of 
Spain. Victor himself was a_residuary 
heir to the Spanish crown, and his wife did 
not allow her claim to the English throne 
to be forgotten. Indeed, William III. 
seems to have regarded this solution of the 
problem of succession as not impossible, 
for he went so far as to suggest that one 
of the Savoy princes be sent to England 
to be brought up at the English court. 

Having the general reader, rather than 
the historical student, in view, the Marchesa 
Vitelleschi devotes perhaps half of her 
work to social, domestic, and ceremonial 
matters. She describes court life in detail, 
overlooking no function, be it wedding or 
funeral, the reception of ambassadors or a 
ducal progress. The letters of great per- 
sonages which she quotes, simply prove 
that great personages were as dull then as 
they sometimes are now. But such a let- 
ter as that in which Louis XIV. describes 
the little Mary Adelaide—‘‘Everything is 
as it should be, save the curtsey’’"—com- 
pensates for many platitudes. Details of 
court life appeal to readers who think that 
in such superficial matters lies the real 
romance of history; the chief objection to 
devoting so much space to them here is 
that they tend to throw events out of their 
proper perspective, The author's effort to 
bring in all that she can about England— 
in order to interest the English public—is 
tactful, but it adds another obstacle to a 
symmetrical narrative. The chapter on 
Henrietta of Orleans, for instance, although 





entertaining in itself, bas very little ex- 
cuse for existing. 

In short, you must not be captious, but 
must take what the Marchesa Vitelleschi 
has to give, if you would enjoy her book. 
She has no great talent for historical con- 
struction, no unfailing instinct in selec- 
tion, nor even an attractive style; and yet, 
in spite of these shortcomings, she has been 
able, thanks to the intrinsic interest of her 
material, to produce a book worth 
reading. She leaves a distinct impression 
of Victor Amadeus II., who was rather a 
complex character; of the long-suffering 
Queen Anna, and of the Countess di Ver- 
rua, the court beauty and royal mistress: 
and she sufficiently reconstructs the little 
world in which they lived. She has been 
conscientious in collecting her material, not 
only from printed books, but from 
private archives, to which she has had 
access, 

In her final chapter, the Marchioness 
rises to her highest level in telling the 
tragic story of the King’s life. Readers of 
Browning will remember “King Victor and 
King Charles’ as one of his best dramas; 
but Browning could hardly enhance the 
impressiveness of the bare facts. After 
reigning forty-six years, Victor Amadeus 
suddenly abdicated in favor of his son, 
Charles Emanuel, who, with hump on back 
and goitre at throat, had led a neglected 
and bitter youth. Victor retired to 
Chambéry, with his second wife, the 
Marchesa di Spigno, whom he married just 
before his abdication, King Charles, well- 
meaning but weak, was easily managed by 
his queen, Polyxena, and his minister, Or- 
mea. For a while, the relations between 
Turin and Chambéry were cordial. Then 
Victor got the idea that he was being 
ignored and the kingdom misgoverned. 
Probably, the Marchesa, who had married 
him expecting to be Queen, and not to 
live in pompless oblivion, fanned his wrath. 
He appeared without warning in Turin, 
planning to revoke his abdication. King 
Charles, who still trembled from the dread 
his father had inspired in him in child- 
hood, knew not what to do, but Ormea, 
who feared the loss of his own occupation, 
if not of his head, advised that the only 
way to avert civil war was to arrest King 
Victor. Queen Polyxena and the other 
ministers agreed in this opinion, and, ac- 
cordingly, without delay, King Victor's 
apartment was broken into in the middle 
of the night, and he and the Marchesa were 
violently separated and hurried to dif- 
ferent places of confinement. For months 
he was guarded almost like a felon; his 
angry spirit broke, his health failed, and 
only when he seemed too feeble to be dan- 
gerous was the severity of his treatment a 
little relaxed and his wife permitted to re- 
turn to him. Six months later he died, 
Ormea and the Queen having steadily kept 
King Charles from seeing him. This tragic 
story the Marchioness Vitelleschi tells ina 
straightforward fashion, so that the last 
impression she leaves on the reader is 
the best. 


s. 





The Church's Task under the Roman Em- 
pire: Four Lectures. By Charles Bigg, 
D.D. Henry Frowde. 1906. 

These lectures, which were delivered at 

Oxford during the Michaelmas term of last 

year, bear little resemblance to Dr. Bigg’s 





Bampton Lectures on the Christian Plato 


r’sts of Alexandria Less erudite in form 
and dealing with a much less technical sub 
ject, they appeal to all serious people, th 
untheological as well as ecclesiastics. Their 
aim is “to sketch in broad outlines the na 
ture of the task which lay before the Church 
when she set out in obedience to the divine 
call to evangelize the Grmco-Roman world 
and the degree in which she was enabled to 
fulfil that task within the compasa of the 
first five centuries." 

It is obvious that a theme of this kina 
might be treated in a conventional and un 
profitable way by a doctor of divinity who 
was anxious only to score points for the 
Church, Dr. Bigg, however, is free from th 
reproach of having been led by professiona! 
zeal to turn his subject into a theme for 
edification. One is not always being told 
how corrupt was the world and how divinely 
inspired the Church; but each chapter in the 
volume is a scholarly examination of some 
one social or intellectual phase. Under the 
mature civilization of the Roman Empire, 
life had become so complicated that it is 
hard for the historian, writing within brief 
compass, to give a faithful portraiture of 
the main conditions, Yet certain things are 
essential, and Dr. Bigg, by fixing his atten- 
tion upon education, religion, and morality, 
is able to establish standards of comparison 
which will strike no one as having been ca- 
priciously chosen. ' 

Speaking broadly, the descriptions here 
given of ancient life constitute a record of 
deficiency. It being one aim of the Church 
to improve the condition of mankind, the 
apologist, even where he is a fair-mindea 
scholar like Dr. Bigg, can only be content 
when he has shown how grievous were the 
failings of classical civilization as they ap- 
pear in the light of the Christian ideal. At 
the same time, the Church, with all its suc- 
cesses, did not effect a work of wholesale 
regeneration, and even failed to escape the 
contamination of ancient influences. As 4 
single example of the tone adopted by Dr. 
Bigg towards the contact of pagan and Chris- 
tian, we may refer to his remarks on rhet- 
oric, the staple subject in Roman educa- 
tion. Following Quintilian, rhetoric has 
three functions—the laudatory, the delibera- 
tive, and the jdicial. The fathers of the 
Church found the art of panegyric debauched 
by the abject flattery of scholars who had 
lost all selfsrespect. Under the Christian 
régime this laudatory rhetoric is preserved, 
but finds its natural outlet in the language 
of worship, although some of the Christian 
panegyrists, in praising the Christian Em- 
perors, sink quite as low in the scale of ful- 
some expression as ever their pagan prede- 
cessors had done. For the chief type of de- 
liberative eloquence in Christian hands we 
go to the sermon, and for the best exam- 
ple of the judicial style to the church court, 
as described in the ‘Didascalia,’ where 
speech would be unadorned, since the object 
was not victory, but justice. Having worked 
out this parallel with sufficient fulness of 
detail, Dr. Bigg concludes: “The mjnd dwells 
with pleasure on this contrast between the 
false eloquence and the true. But, after all, 
it must be confessed that the old heathen 
taint was never thoroughly purged till the 
deluge of the Barbarian invasion washed 
away all but the bare foundations of Roman 
art.”’ 

Here Dr. Bigg’s main proposition would 
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seem to be that, under the touch of Chris- 
tlanity, much in Roman education which 
was base or effete became exalted, though 
he is by no means blind to signs of bad 
taste or faulty style among the Christians 
themselves. A still more conspicuous in- 
stance of his willingness to bring out what 
was good in the pre-Christian order is af- 
forded by his attitude towards the worship 
of Isis and Mithra. In the cult of Isis, he 
says, “we have a divine humanity, a God 
who suffers a cruel death out of love for 
man, and a divinely human wife and mother, 
Isis the compassionate and merciful, who 
loves her husband with a love that is strong- 
er than death, yet sets his murderer free, 
bidding him go and sin no more. In Mith- 
raism, following the exhaustive researches 
of Cumont, he sees something higher still— 
or at least more salutary for the individual, 
since Isis worship made no attempt to pro- 
vide the scheme of moral discipline which 
was prescribed for the devotees of Mithra. 
In this Persian faith there was “an atone- 
ment for the sinner. spiritual comfort, and 
temporal help for the afflicted, a virtuous 
and strenuous example for the lovers of 
righteousness.”’ 

St. Augustine an extremely unfor- 
tunate example to his successors in the 
Church when he made his defence of Chris- 
tianity against paganism embrace a forensic 
eltation of selected passages which were 
designed to show how depraved the world 
had been during the days of Roman great- 
ness. From this old and outlawed style of 
demonstration Dr. Bigg has completely 
emancipated himself, with the effect that his 
chapters on ancient thought, life, and relli- 
gion carry conviction, not merely from the 
wide and varied knowledge they display, but 
quite as much from the disinterestedness of 
their tone. Without letting the Christian 
disappear wholly in the historian, he takes 
high ground for his definition of the 
Church's task, and is careful neither to mis- 
represent the extent of pagan iniquity nor 
the degree of Christian accomplishment 
His principal conclusion is that Christian- 
ity, working in the later Roman Empire, did 
much more for the individual than for the 
‘If we turn our eyes,"’ he says, ‘“‘to 
the fleld of public virtue, then it must be 
acknowledged that the Church produced 
little result indeed. The evils which 
destroying the body politic went on 
unchecked, and the process of deterioration 
was more rapid than ever under the Chris- 
tian Emperors.’’ In the fleld of private mo- 
rality something, indeed much, was wrought, 
but orthodoxy nor private virtue 
could help a State so decadent as the Roman 
Empire. 


set 


State 


very 


were 


neither 


“Only in quite modern times,” writes Dr. 
Higgs as he concludes bis admirable series 
of lectures, “have we begun to understand 
that there is a still higher conception of 
Christian duty; that the private virtues can- 
not flourish without the public, that rell- 
gion and policy ought to go hand In hand, 
and that for the old ideal of Church and 
State we ought to substitute that new ideal 
of the Church-Stete which hovered before 
the minds of Piers Plowman and John Wy- 
clif, but has not yet been realized.” 


The Wonders of Life: A Popular Study of 
Biological Philosophy. By Ernst Haeckel 
Translated by Joseph McCabe. Harper 
& Bros. 1906. Pp. xii, 486. 


The greatest philosophical questions of 





all time resolve themselves ultimately into 
the problems of the relation of mind and 
matter—the “Riddle of the Universe,” to 
use Haeckel’s happy phrase. Some five 
years ago Professor Haeckel, in his ripe 
old age, formulated anew and in popular 
form his solution of this riddle, framing his 
statement in terms of his own radical evo- 
lution theory. The enormous popularity of 
the ‘Riddle of the Universe’ among general 
readers with no scientific training, the ad- 
verse criticism which it aroused, and, espec- 
lally, the questions cn matters, of ele- 
mentary biology which poured in upon him 
from the unscientific public, have led the 
author to prepare this supplementary vol- 
ume on the miracles (wonders) of life. It 
falls into four parts: (1.) A Metho- 
dological Section, Knowledge of Life, (2.) 
a Morphological Section, Nature of Life, 
(3.) a Physiological Section, Functions of 
Life, and (4) a Genealogical Section, His- 
tory of Life; the last concluding with philo- 
sophical summaries of dualism and monism. 

As a treatise on elementary biology, the 
work is distinctly inferior to many others 
in the fleld; but the public does not buy 
treatises on elementary biology, no mat- 
ter how well written, by the hundred 
thousand copies, as it has done in the case 
of the ‘Riddle,” and may very possibly do 
now. It is therefore as a contribution to 
popular philosophy that Professor Haeckel’s 
book must be examined. In spite of the 
many volumes of exposition he has written, 
we find it difficult to arrive at an exact 
idea of his philosophy. It is almost uni- 
versally referred to by his critics as “ma- 
terlalism,” and with some appearance of 
reason, for we are constantly meeting with 
expressions like the following: “Modern 
science has not taught us a single 
fact that points to the existence of an 
immaterial world. On the contrary, it has 
shown more and more clearly that the sup- 
posed world beyond is a pure fiction.” But 
materialism in the ordinary sense it cer- 
tainly is not. WHaeckel’s own term is 
hylozoism, defined as expressing “the fact 
that all substance has two fundamental 
attributes; as matter (hyle) it occupies 
space, and as force or energy it is endow- 
ed with sensation.”” He adds in a iater 
chapter: “I am convinced that sensation 
is, like movement, found in all matter, and 
this trinity of substance provides’ the 
safest basis for modern monism.” And 
again: 

“Of the three great monistic systems, ma- 
terlalism lays too narrow a stress on the 
attribute of matter, and would trace all 
the phenomena of the universe to the 
mechanics of the atoms, or to the move- 
ments of their ultimate particles. Spirit- 
ualism, with equal narrowness, builds on 
the attribute of energy; it would either ex- 
plain all phenomena by motor forces or 
forms of energy (energism), or reduce them 
to psychic functions, or sensation, or 
psychic action (panpsychism). Our sys- 
tem of hylonism (or hylozoism) avoids the 
faults of both extremes, and affirms the 
identity of the psyche and the physis in the 
sense of Spinoza and Goethe. It meets the 
difficulties of the older theory of identity 
by dividing the attribute of thought (or 
energy) into two coérdinate attributes, sen- 
sation (psychoma) and movement (me- 
chanics)."’ 

Haeckel’s philosophic scheme is avowedly 
built on the doctrine of evolution, and his 
practical recommendations grow directly 
out of it. What, then, is this theory of evo- 
lution? Briefly, it is a universal cosmic 


process by which all that is has grown out 





of nebulous beginnings by continuous 
change, from the simplest inorganic reac- 
tion, through more complex mechanisms, 
lowly forms of life, the power and intelli- 
gence of brutes, up finally to man and his 
noblest mental and moral qualities. With 
the broad outlines of the scheme natural- 
ists are in pretty general agreement, though 
as we approach the terminal members of 
the series views diverge rapidly—or more 
commonly sink into agnosticism. Few have 
the positive assurance of our author on the 
details of the origin of human faculty. His 
exposition is in the main well supported by 
scientific evidence. Comparative psychology 
is bridging the gap between the mind of 
man and the brutes. As far as the intel- 
lect is concerned, we may say the gap is 
practically closed. The emotional life of 
man, too, is undoubtedly similar in some 
of its phases to that of brutes. We have 
the same love of offspring and mates, and 
in social animals we see the beginnings of 
self-sacrifice for the community at large, or 
true altruism. As human art may have its 
roots in the pleasure of a bird in the song 
and plumage of her mate, so human morals 
may spring from the impulsive devotion of 
social animals to the communal welfare. 
The altruistic impulse in primitive man was 
stronger, but equally blind, and gave rise 
to fetishism and finally to religion. Intel- 
lect began more and more to dominate 
these primitive impulses and passions until 
the dawn of the age of reason in our own 
time, whence we expect to go on triumph- 
antly to the consummation of this golden 
age. “While occupying ourselves with the 
ideal world in art and poetry, and cultivat- 
ing the play of emotion, we persist, never- 
theless, in thinking that the real world, the 
object of science, can be truly known only 
by experience and pure reason. Truth and 
poetry are then united in the perfect har- 
mony of monism.” 

What will be the upshot in practical life 
of this peaceful settlement of the problem 
of the relation of intellect and sentiment? 
First, “our clear modern insight into the 
regularity and causal character of natural 
processes, and especially our knowledge of 
the universal reign of the law of sub- 
stance [a bit of pure metaphysics] are in- 
consistent with belief in a personal God, 
the immortality of the soul, and the free- 
dom of the will.” Again, “hence the de- 
struction of abnormal new-born infants— 
as the Spartans practised it, for instance, 
in selecting the bravest—cannot rationally 
be classed as ‘murder,’ as is done in even 
modern legal works."”” “What good does it 
do to humanity to maintain artificially and 
rear the thousands of cripples, deaf mutes, 
idiots, etc., who are born every year?’ 
“Faithful dogs and noble horses, with which 
we have lived for years and which we love, 
are rightly put to death and relieved from 
pain when they fall hopelessly ill in old 
age. In the same way we have the right, 
it not the duty, to put an end to the suf- 
ferings of our fellow-men.” A careful read- 
ing of the entire book (and it requires a 
careful reading on account of the incoher- 
ency of the style) seems to show that 
these repulsive conclusions necessarily fol- 
low from the premises as given in our 
author’s theory of evolution, which culmi- 
nates in pure reason to the exclusion of 
sentiment and other factors of the higher 
life. 
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How to Collect Books. By John Herbert 
Slater. London: Bell; New York: Mac- 
millan. 1906. 


Books and the House. By A. W. Pollard. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1904. 


Mr. Slater’s volume contains much sun- 
dry and miscellaneous information which 
undoubtedly will prove interesting and use- 
ful to those for whom it is intended, name- 
ly, the large number of people who desire 
to collect books, but who are without spe- 
celal knowledge of or scholarly interest in 
them as human documents. That the au- 
thor has the general run of collectors in 
mind is very evident from the way he 
speaks of William Blades’s ‘Biography and 
Typography of ‘William Caxton’ and his 
introduction to the reprint of the ‘Boke of 
St. Albans,’ as being, “from a thoroughly 
practical point of view, . . of little 
use.”” 

It would certainly be unfair to scrutinize 
a book of this kind too closely on the score 
of accuracy, but some of the most glaring 
inadvertencies cannot be ignored. On page 
4, for instance, Mr. Slater speaks of Aldus 
Manutius’s catalogue of fourteen Greek 
books, distributed in five classes, as the 
prototype of classified bibliographies such 
as Conrad Gesner’s ‘Bibliotheca Universalis’ 
(1548) and Savigny’s ‘Tableaux Accomplis de 
tous les Arts Libéraux’ (1587). On page 
84 he mentions Van der Linde’s ‘Haarlem 
Legend,’ naming not the author, but the 
translator only, and likewise referring to it 
in the index under Hesse?’s name alone. To 
speak of Hain’s ‘Repertorium Bibliographi- 
cum’ and Copinger’s Supplement to it as a 
guide to printing-presses (see p. 122) is not 
quite correct, though the last volume of 
Copinger contains such a guide, prepared 
by Konrad Burger. On page 68 the author 
speaks of Bagford’s collection of title- 
pages as if Mr. W. Y. Fletcher’s paper 
about Bagford before the Bibliographical 
Society had never been printed. His opin- 
ion that the invention of printing “was no 
gradual development, but a sudden {llumi- 
nation,” is contrary to both documents and 
logic. 

Mr. Slater published some years ago a 
volume entitled ‘Book Collecting: A Guide 
to Amateurs.’ While his present venture is 
not exactly a new edition of the earlier qne, 
the two have much in common, occasionally 
word for word. The later 1s uniform with 
some similar handbooks on old china, fur- 
niture, etc.; it has a large number of pho- 
togravure illustrations. The index might 
have been better. 

A more authoritative guide is offered in 
Mr. Pollard’s ‘Books in the House,’ which 
has been published in an edition of 500 
copies, “designed by and printed under the 
supervision of Ralph Pletcher Seymour at 
the press of R. R. Donnelly & Sona Co. in 
Chicago.” It is very tastily made up, with 
bookish headpieces and ornamented initials 
for each chapter, and printed in the large 
black type now so common in “privately 
printed” books. Here we find the matured 
opinions of a trained and scholarly lover 
of books on such subjects as “The Buying 
of Books,” “Inherited Books and their Val- 
ues,” “The Keeping of Books,” “The Func- 
tions of the Collector,” “‘ How to Collect,” 
“The Child's Book-Shelf."" In the compass 
of 88 pages one cannot expect great fulness 
of detail, but what is here offered is worth 
much more than the repetition of a great 
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number of facts which have been told many 
times over In easily accessible volumes; we 
mean, a few sound principles which collec- 
tors would do well to follow if they wish to 
collect to some purpose. Mr. Pollard does 
not give much space to manuscripts, in- 
cunabula and other things which most peo- 
ple never see, but speaks pointedly about 
the craze for “collected editions” and oth- 
er allurements of modern publishers. While 
by no means disparaging the collecting of 
books as specimens of printing or illustra- 
tion, or because one may wish to possess 
all the editions of all the works of his 
favorite author, he enters a strong plea 
for subject-collecting as being, “for col- 
lectors who will not allow themselves to 
pay too heavily in the struggle towards the 
completeness which can never be attained” 
(and they are in the majority), “the easiest, 
the cheapest, and the most obviously ra- 
tional form the pleasure can take.” After 
all, books should be bought to be read, and 
collected partly from the pleasure of the 
hunt. To buy books by the yard is not 
book collecting, as Mr. Pollard truly re- 
marks. Perhaps his most interesting chap- 
ter is the one on “Inherited Books and 
their Values,” with its discussion of the 
market value of books, especially of dull 
books having nothing else in their favor 
but age and rarity. 

Mr. Pollard does not seem to have had op- 
portunity to read the proofs himself, or 
such errors as Frossart for Froissart or 
Perclas (!) for Purchas would not have 
been allowed to remain. 


France in America, 1497-1763. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. (American Nation Series, 
vol, vii.) Harpers. 1905. Pp. xxi., 320. 


To those familiar with the writings of 
Parkman, any attempt to tell in condensed 
form the story of the rise and fall of 
French power in North America is likely 
to seem disappointing. The period, at once 
the most picturesque and the most dramat- 
ic in American colonial history, demands, 
for its adequate understanding, treatment 
on an extended scale. No one, for exam- 
ple, who has read Parkman’s account of 
the taking of Quebec—admittedly one of 
the best modern pieces of historical de- 
scription—can ever feel quite content with 
anything on the same subject less elab- 
orate or less carefully wrought. The ac- 
tual accomplishment of France in the New 
World is to be understood only by a con- 
sideration of the ideals which animated the 
French explorers, traders, and administra- 
tors, the romance and adventure of frontier 
and forest life, and the attrition of a de- 
cadent feudalism by contact with savagery 
on the one hand and English common sense 
on the other; and these are matters not 
easily brought out in a small space. 

We make this preliminary observation, 
not to disparage Mr. Thwaites’s book, but 
rather to indicate the peculiar difficulty of 
his task. Within the limitations imposed 
upon him, he has certainly done better than 
any writer who has preceded him, while 
in easy command and skilful use of ma- 
terial, his volume leaves little to be de- 
sired. In the distribution of space, five 
chapters are given to the planting of New 
France, the settlement of Acadia and the 
St. Lawrence valley, the discovery of the 
Mississippi, and the acquisition of Louiei- 





ana and the I!linois country; two chapters 
to Anglo-French relations to the end of 
King George’s war, in 1748; and one to the 
life of the people of New France. These 
eight chapters comprise about half of the 
volume. The other half, with the exception 
of a final chapter on Louisiana under Span 


ish rule, is occupied with an account of 
the Seven Years’ War and the expulsion of 
the French. 


Since it is not possible, In a work of 
this compass, to make much of an original 
contribution to the subject, the task of a 
reviewer is limited mainly to the consid- 
eration of questions of balance and propor 
tion and the selection of topics and data 
On all matters of Western geography, Mr 
Thwaites has long been a recognized au 
thority, and his account of the French ex- 
plorationgs is commendably well digested 
Particularly praiseworthy are the maps 
showing the area of exploration and the 
wide dispersion of military posts. Regard- 
ing the economic progress of the French 
settlements in the Mississippi Valley, the 
author has also interesting things to say 
It will surprise many readers to learn, for 
example (p. 85), that throughout the first 
half of the eighteenth century the agricul- 
tural products of the Illinois country were 
shipped in large quantities to Detroit, to 
Ohio River ports, to New Orleans and Mo- 
bile, and from the latter places to the West 
Indies and Burope; that about 1746, pro- 
visions being scarce in New Orleans, the 
Illinois French sent thither, in one winter, 
“upward of eight hundred thousand-weight 
of flour,”” and that sugar, rice, indigo, cot- 
ton, manufactured tobacco, and similar ar- 
ticles flowed into the Western country from 
Europe and the French colonies, in ex- 
change for the local products. 

On the other hand, the chapter on the 
people of New France is disappointing in 
its brevity, while the account of French 
administration is only elementary 
Throughout the work, too, the treatment of 
the religious side of French colon!zation 
particularly the work of the missionary 
priests, is slight. Mr. Thwaites has, in- 
deed, a word of strong commendation for 
the Jesuits and the Roman Church (pp 
137, 138), but both the Church and its 
priests tend to drop to the rear in his nar 
rative. Ags the text of the volume is about 
thirty pages shorter than, for example, 
Greene's ‘Provincial America,’ it would 
seem that space might have been found 
for a fuller account of some of these mat- 
ters. The latter half of the book, on the 
Seven Years’ War, is naturally fuller than 
the first half, though here, again, the dra- 
matic episodes in the military operations 
are unequally developed. There is, for in- 
stance, an excellent description of the tak 
ing of Louisburg, while that of the final 
movements before Quebec is cut off with 
startling brevity. Among the personal 
judgments we note with satisfaction the 
commendation of Amberst (p. 265). The 
unlucky Admiral Byng, however, was cer- 
tainly not a coward (p. 199), ner can we 
‘think that Webb was so excusable for his 
failure to assist Monro at Fort William 
Henry as Mr. Thwaites’s account would 
make him appear (p. 210). 

Mr. Thwaites’s style is, in general, so 
readable that one can but regret the occa- 
sional lapses from good taste, and the ex- 
traordinary grammar of the paragraph 
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headed “biographies,” page 305. ‘“‘Unavoid- 
able,” page 184, line 6, is a curious mis- 
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